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70 Americans Send 





A CABLE TO BEVIN 


| oper this side of the ocean we greet your government’s unflinching struggle for human liberty, social justice 





~ 


BHIS week a cable sent to Ernest Bevin by The New 
Peader, signed by almost one hundred prominent fig- 
_ in American public life, made headlines and 
used something of a political sensation in both Lon- 
Won and Washington. The British press featured it 
}a new development in the crisis over foreign policy. 
ry Wallace leaped to the attack and denounced 
e document and its signers. 
E The editors of The New Leader drafted the cable 
f order to remove the elements of confusion as to 
attitude of enlightened and informed American 
Olitical circles toward the policies of the British 
bor Government. Of especial importance has been 
fe issue of Mr. Bevin’s firm policy toward Soviet 
expansion. The text of the cable herewith printed 
ould clear up one thing—Mr. Henry Wallace to the 
Montrary notwithstanding, Americans want no part of 
| new appeasement program. We want no new 
PMunichs,” sacrificing the liberties of nations and 
coples at the table of cynical power-politics, 
» Among the signers were: 
M.A. Berle, Jr. «Herbert Bayard Swope 
prothy Thompson Oswald Garrison Villard 
ry D. Gideonse Roger Baldwin 
ishop Wm. T. Manning George Shuster 
n Chamberlain A. Philip Randolph. 


Mrthur Garfield Hays Max Eastman 
cenill 
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The Real Enemies 
By Kirill Alexeiv 


Stalin & Thorez 
By David Dallin 


Emil Ludwig 


By Konrad Heiden 


‘““Gouzenko’’ 
inside the NKVD 
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and national independence throughout the world and we pledge ourselves to oppose ill-informed criticism in 
this country, whether it comes from the Right or the Left. We hail the perseverance of the British people 
under almost unbearable burdens in their effort to achieve economic reconstruction and reform while maintaining 
their devotion to political freedom. We are but a few of the large proportion of American liberals who remain un- 
compromisingly opposed to any and all forms of oppression and tyranny, in the domestic affairs of any country 


as in international relations. We are convinced that 
England and the United States must stand together 
in peace as they did in war. 

A group of self-styled American progressives around 
Henry Wallace insists that “British Imperialism” is 
the great menace to world peace. They have enthu- 
siastically-applauded a group of dissidents in your own 
party led by Crossman and Zilliacus. These so-called 


“Labor rebels” have in turn extended grateful greet- 
ings to the Wallace group. All of them demand an “in- 
dependent policy” that would enable Britain to mediate 
between Russia and the United States, and the United 
States to mediate between Russia and Britain. The 
close collaboration of the two Anglo-Saxon nations, 
they assert, must be broken! The Wallace group is loud 
in denouncing British imperialism while the “Labor 
rebels” denounce Yankee imperialism. 

Neither of these charges will stand scrutiny. The 
policy of the Labor Government cannot be considered 
imperialistic by any stretch of the imagination. Instead 
of conquering foreign lands and suppressing independ- 
ent nations, your government is going fast and far to 
restore independence in Egypt, Burma, India and 
Malaya. 

As far as America is concerned, the charges of the 
British rebels are equally wide of the mark. The under- 
signed cannot speak for the Republican Party, whose 
victory is the special object of the British rebels’ at- 
tack; we belong to various political groups. Neverthe- 
less we can assure you that the Republican vietory 
will not lead to any reduction in the extent of political 
freedom in the United States. Nor will it lead, in 
eur opinion, to a revival either of isolationism or im- 
perialism. Just as the British loan was ratified regard- 
less of British Labor’s victory, so a close and cordial 
cooperation between our countries can continue regard- 
less of the Republican victory. But the best way to 
promote a return to American isolation would be 
through unjust charges and misunderstanding from 
abroad. 

You should understand that American support for 
Wallace’s position on foreign policy comes from a small 
minority of Communists, fellow-travelers and what we 
call here totalitarian liberals. Their line has been 
repudiated not only by the American Federation of 
Labor, but by an overwhelming majority of the CIO. 
Their methods are illustrated by the fact that Henry 
Wallace seriously misrepresented the basic facts of 
the Baruch Plan in his letter to President Truman, 
the same letter which was reprinted by Mr. Crossman 
in the New Statesman and Nation. Even when called 
to account by Bernard Baruch, Wallace failed to make 
adequate retraction. 

Many, perhaps most, of the adherents of the Wallace- 
Zilliacus axis on both sides of the Atlantic are con- 
fused innocents. But those who inspire and manipulate 
that ‘axis know what they are about. They are less 





- anti-British or anti-American than they are pro-Rus- 


sian. Though the arguments of the two groups are 
logically beyond reconciliation, their objective is the 
same. It is to drive a wedge between our two countries 
in order to prevent effective common policy or common 
action in relation to the ambitions and unilateral acts 
of Soviet Russia, What these elements seek is a return 
to those Anglo-American policies of concessions and 
retreats which have already placed half of Europe and 
much of Northern Asia under Soviet domination; 
whereas our real problem is not only to halt the retreat 
but,to widen the area of freedom. 


The real purpose of the cry of “imperialism” 
against Britain and America, at the very moment 
when British and American imperialism are on 
the wane from the Philippines to Burma, can only 
be to divert attention from Soviet imperialism 
which, in defiance of solemn treaties, has annexed- 
tens of millions of unwilling subjects, has rubbed 
out the sovereignty of some nations and made 
puppets of others, and has extended the rule of 
the secret police from-Manchuria and the Kurile 
Islands to the suburbs of Trieste. 


The critics overlook or underestimate the evils 
of police rule, deportations, forced labor and con- 
centration camps, as well as the barriers to the 
free flow of trade and information which the Soviet 
Government has erected across Europe. Their 
message adds up to just one thing—peace by ap- 
peasement, which the world has already tried to 
its cost. 


We have no illusions about the superior virtue of 
America or Britain. Both have made grievous mistakes 
and in both countries there is need for vigilance and 
constructive criticism by true progressives. It is our 
especial task here to do our utmost to ensure that 
America lives up to the responsibilities which our un- 
paralleled economic power imposes. Nevertheless it 
would be fatal to follow the path advocated by these 
splinter groups in Britain and America. 

The small and the weak nations of the world must 
depend largely on the unity between our two countries 
until the day when a limited world government, free 
from the veto power, is able to enforce peace with 
justice. It would be fatal to isolate Britain, and so 
weaken her spiritual and political influence on behalf 
of freedom and human rights among the contending 
parties of continental Europe. It would be equally 
fatal to build a wall of isolation around the United 
States, and so deprive Britain of American support. 
The ties which unite us are far stronger than any 
temporary difference in economic views. Ours is a 
common tradition and heritage of liberty, a common 
respect for the dignity of man and the sanctity of 
human life. We plead with you to reject those who 


(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Liberal Triangle 


OR the past two weeks I have tried 
KF: keep myself and everyone else 

up to date concerning the tug of 
war ‘between the PCA arf the ADA. 
Now a new contestant has been added, 
the Common Cause. I want to make it 
clear from the start that I cannot fore- 


see either enmity or rivalry between . 


ADA and the Common Cause group. 
Ideologically they seem to be identical 
twins. And it is easy to see that their 
functions and ways of working will be 
so different that they can cooperate with 
the greatest of goodwill. 





ELINOR ROOSEVELT 
She Distinguishes Between Soviet 
Government and American 
Communists. 


The Common Cause hes been initiated 
by some of the finest and most far- 
seeing democrats in this country. Among 
them are several of the best friends of 
The, New Leader. Dorothy Thompson, 
George S. Counts, Adolph A. Berle, 
Russell Davenport, Max Eastman, Dr. 
L. M. Birkhead and Louis Fisher are 
listed in the first announcement. It is 
obvious that the members of this in- 
fluential group are primarily interested 
in restating and vitalizing our demo- 
cratic faith. 

The basically philosophical—in the 
best sense, religious—conception of the 
new group blossoms full-bodied’ in the 
first of the seven points of its confession 
of faith: “First, Personal Worth—That 
every human being is precious in his 
own right; that he is always to be re- 
garded as an end, never as a means 
merely. The state is made for man, not 
man for the state. Here is the founda- 
tion of all humane conceptions of life, 
and the ultimate source of the other 
articles of our faith.” The other articles 
have to do with freedom, equality, law, 
individual opportunity, public morality 
and individual responsibility. This will 


give you the idea. We have here a stand- 
ard to which all good men can repair. 
For practical purposes, I should add 
that the address of Common Cause is 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. I 
wish it great success. 

" * * 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Louis 
Fisher and Mex Gordon 


Tue Washington conference on Jan- 
uary 4 was not public, and its most dra- 
matic incident I have not hitherto felt 
free to discuss in print. Mrs. Roosevelt 
had remarked that we must distinguish 
between the Soviet Government and 
American Communists. Jt was. her 
thought that we cannot work with our 
own Communists and fellow-travelers, 
that we must expose them and fight 
them, but that the American govern- 
ment can—and must—find ways of get- 
ting on with the Soviet Government, 
The remark was thrown in as part of a 
general discussion of policy. There was 
no immediate reply. Other members 
eagerly went on to consider practical 
organizational matters. 

A little later Louis Fisher got the 
floor. He stood opposite me, and I 
realized from his look and manner that 
he had something to say that transcended 
the practical details which were up for 
consideration. I took notes of his re- 
marks but, unfortunately, did not take 
them down verbatim. He began by sage 
ing that it is a mistake to disassociate 
American Communists from the Soviet 
Government. They are parts of the same 
mechanism. Communism and Fascism 
are, alike and recruit from each other. 
Experiences in Germany and Hungary 
prove this. Just as we opposed both 
Hitler and the local Bundists, so we 
must oppose Stalin and the local Com- 
munists, It is a mistake to distinguish 
between the American Communists and 
the Soviet Government. I have just 
traveled over most of the world. In every 
country I found evidence of a life-and- 
death struggle between Communism and 
democracy. ,We cannot sidestep it. It is 
a clear ideological struggle. Unless we 
win it, there will be a military war. The 
most encouraging development abroad 
is in Great Britain. The Labor Party is 
showing us how to oppose a dynamic 
democratic program to the purposes and 
policies of Russia. In fighting for 
middle-of-the-road Social Democracy we 
must oppose at once all Communist 
forces anywhere in the world. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, busy helping to solve 
the practical problems of the new or- 
ganization, did not reply. In her column 
of January 11, however, she entered her 
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The Columbians 


By Ralph McGill . a 


dl 
A principal reason that the famboyant Columbians have not 
achieved the.position of power they obviousiy anticipated is that 
Ralph McGill has vigorously fought this latest hate movement in 
the columns of his paper. The Atlanta Constitution, of which he 
is editor, is one of the country’s most influential dailies. 


the leaders of the exhibitionist 

punks who make up the visible 
body of the order called “The Colum- 
bians.” This little gang of crackpots, 
mentally sick and sex-perverted yap- 
pers in Atlanta cannot get far for 
the simple reason they are not smart 
enough. 

You take Homer Loomis, now. 
Homer is a card. All the poor, wor- 
ried people who don’t like their neigh- 
borhood to be “invaded” by Negro 
families might like to know about 
Homer. Once a Park Avenue resident 
in New York, he eloped with a good 
girl. 

She stayed one day. She said Homer 
was a queer fellow. On the honey- 
moon night he turned out all the 
lights but one and made her read 
aloud a horror story out of a murder 
mystery. There were other things, 
too—unprintable things. They’re not 
nice. She got the marriage annulled. 

Homer married another decent girl. 
But he deserted her and their two 
children and came South to trim suck- 
ers at $3 a pitch. Nice boy, Homer. 
He now has been joined by James 
Coursey, who also wants to save the 
country. 

It seems, however, that brother 
Coursey will have to wait a while. 
The unfeeling law officers of Carroll 
County have been looking for him on 
a charge of criminal assault. He is 
wanted to answer for charges of as- 
saulting a 19-year-old gig] in the 
county, deserting his wife after beat- 
ing her soundly, presumably just to 
show what sort of a world leader he 
is.* They will try him on that before 
they let him become our Fuehrer. 

Nazis are all alike, whether they 
are in Germany or parading in Musso- 
lini’s Black Shirts. The Nazi-type 
mind is cracked and lends itself to 
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demurrer. She does not agree with 
Fisher’s main point, and she goes on to 
explain that she thinks it is a mistake 
to couple Communism with Fascism as 
ADA does. This is how she puts it: “I 
think we can see the possibilities of im- 
proved cooperation between the Commu- 
nism of the left and the democracy of 
the center, but there can be no cooper- 
ation, at-any point at any time, between 
democracy and the fascism of the right.” 

Readers of The New Leader can 
choose between Louis Fisher and Mrs. 
Roosevelt without any help from me, 
But I cannot resist the temptation to 
record how The Daily Worker applies its 
old smear technique to Mr. Fisher. Louis 
Gordon:in the issue of January 15, after 
taking Mrs. RooSevelt’s side in the argu- 
ment, goes on to do an amusingly char- 
acteristic job. He ties Fisher in with 
David. Dubinsky, The New Leader, and, 
especially, with a wild statement which 
he has long attributed to Nathan Chanin, 
President of ‘the Workmen’s Circle. 
What Fisher’s. statement had to do with 
any of these is not explained. 

* a7 * 


The Nation Comes Through 


I HAVE to report that The Nation has 
proved its right to its standing as a 
liberal journal. Judged by its treatment 
of ADA, it stands definitely above The 
New Republic and PM. It solved its 
problem by giving an example of free 
speech, In the issue of January 18 Rob- 
ert Bendiner writes in favor of ADA 
and Freda Kirchwey writes against it. 
Bendiner’s analysis of the differences 
between ADA and PCA is excellent. I 


ATLANTA. 


all sorts of abberations, including sex 
abberations. You can count on Homer, 
though. He is going to save us from 
the Negroes and the Jews. 

The Columbians’ headquarters ig 
frequented by sexually delinquent 
young girls. Their audiences at meet- 
ings, however, are almost entirely 
good, plain persons of little or no 
education, of little working skill, 
therefore in a very low income group. 
The spellbinders, their fingers itching 
to get those $3 initiation fees, talk to 
them with a certain logic, about as 
follows: 

“You are interested in bread and 
meat and a living wage. That’s what 
we are going to get for you.” 

That is the line—not merely of the. 
Columbians, but of all such groups 
who seek to create mass discontent, 
They talk to people whose lives are . 
rather dreary at best. They work on 
people in the poorest, most squalid 
slum areas and, to a person perhaps 
unable to read and write, or to cne 
with no more than ‘a third-grade edu- 
cation, knowing no trade‘or skill, the 
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appeal has logic. No person ever likes 5 Don: 
to admit his own failure, and this @p ‘at 
technique explains satisfactorily why pr. 
he or she is a failure. It removes any = E 
personal responsibility. It places the forb 
blame on Negroes, Jews, labor lead- ah 
ers, etc. EY unde 
Some of the blame, assuredly, : And 
should be placed on our whole society. { pid 
We have gone along with a large ; I 
number of people whose preparation : Ame 
for being a first-rate citizen is in- bidde 
adequate. They are to be found in + the I 
every city and community, and as long is mat : 
as we do not do a better job they ¥ forbi 
will provide material for the pro- eter 
moters of hates and prejudices who Beern 
make a good thing financially for rk 
themselves out of the discontent of 2 Pen 
others. E child 
prohi 
pape. 
have space for no more than a couplé his sc 
of his sentences. Speaking of the equate out | 
ing of Communists and Fascists he @§,  remex 
marks: “The police state, both Comm earne 
nist and Fascist, is a slave state, ‘ statio 
slave may have his preference  deligt 
masters, but the question of choice is ¢ have 
strange preoccupation for men de 
termined to keep their freedom.” a 
Miss Kirchwey’s essay is a typi Into 
example of the sort of thinking wh i ‘ 
tries to avoid the importance of ‘aati ing th 
nism as an issue. The two organizati other 
are “typical progressive-action commit ow, 
tees.” There are Communists in on argue 
not in the other, but there is no re More | 
why they cannot get together. ' or coll 
A lot of the writing about ADA #] other 
based on the conception that it is ji sity o: 
another of those things. We have “Wi 
them by the dozen—these Madiso@ | “that + 
Square Garden-Waldorf Astoria pubs tan to 
licity pageants. The fellow-traveliM@# We he 
contingents, steered from Thirteen “An 
Street, would get together a bunch of Many 
actors, dancers, bandleaders, writeri Power 
then lasso a covering covey of inne tontro’ 
“sponsors,” including Joe Davies and cx 
Senator Pepper—then there would be down | 
great mass-meeting at which Henry, tts w! 
Wallace would wave at the crowd am We did 
the United States Government would @§ their « 
denounced and that of Russia would #@ “Un 
exalted. A great “liberal” organizatiol §  achiey, 
would be launched. 'E ponder 
All of these organizations—no mat & “is also 
how many movie actors they could 
on their letter-heads—have meant Natrin 
ing so far as the American people ' P 
concerned. They did not even have local F THI 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) Wee n 
The N, 
4- 4622, Washington Buree™) jy), 
ies, 
a |. 2ANu. 
#4, a 
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f ASHINGTON, D.C.—Two of 
W the best stories in town this 
$ week came up in two of our local 
papers—The Washington Daily News, 
Bowned by Scripps-Howard, and The 
S Washington Post, owned by Engene 
= Meyer. One dealt with the problem of 
‘Jabor legislation, and the other with the 
Communists. Both were prompted by 
‘outside communications to the papers in 
=f question. 

~ Inthe one case, Dr. William M. Leiser- 
a former member of the National 

‘Labor Relations Board, wrote a letter 
Swhich The News printed on its éditorial 
“pace, and then offered an answer. 

» .Dr. Leiserson’s letter deserves reprint- 
‘ing and a good deal of thinking about— 
_ especially for legislators who can’t wait 
* to do some legislation on labor. Dr. 
J leiserson put his finger heavily on a 
* point that people like Senator Joseph 
-H. Ball of Minnesota have completely 
* missed. 

> “Your recent editorial, ‘Intolerable 
a cites the ‘unauthorized strike’ 





of the food-truck drivers in London, and 
‘you seem to agree that this is one of 
* Donald Richberg’s ‘five kinds of strikes 
that our Governneent should forbid’,” 
; Dr. Leiserson wrote. 

“But wasn’t the London strike already 
\ forbidden by British law? Hadn’t the 
F dispute been decided by a wage board 
iader the Road Haulage Wages Act? 
And wasn’t our own coal strike for- 

bidden by the Smith-Connally Act? 
' “If our forbidden strikes all paralyzed 
' American industry, and the London for- 
'bidden strike created the food crisis for 
3 the British Labor government, ought we 
‘not to have another editorial on how 
* forbidding are forbidden strikes? ‘Ver- 
-boten’ was an effective word in Nazi 
» Germany, and the Russian equivalent 
‘ works too, because Communists have no 

| qualms about compulsory servitude. 
| ' “But aren’t free workers a little like 
_children whose parents try to rule by 
prohibitory admonitions? A recent news- 
paper story told of a father who chained 
uplé } his son to a stake because the boy stayed 
quae f out late nights. Is that the kind of 
e 15, remedy we need for recalcitrant wage 
nuit earners who aren’t satisfied with their 
‘ _ station in life and yearn for the seeming 
delights enjoyed by the big boys who 

+ have money and privileges?” 


dee - * ” 
"Intolerable Strikes” 


‘pi 

wh To which the editor of The News, miss- 
m ing the point of the letter, replies, among 
ti ‘ other things: 

nits “We don’t believe Dr. Leiserson would 
e argue ... that wage earners who want 
e More money have an absolute individual 


_ or collective right to get it by depriving 
A #F other people of food, fuel or any neces- 


| J sity of life. 

2 “What our previous editorial said was 
Y that there some strikes no government 

pubs tan tolerate and remain a government. 

velim§ We believe that is true. 

een! “American employers once had, and 

ch of Many of them abused, preponderant 

tera Power to prevent settlement of labor 

10€ tontroversies by persuasion, reasoning 

and compromise. That power was cut 

be & down by laws—by taking from employ- 

ry Bs tts what many of them believed—tho 

we didn’t agree with them—was part of 

ald 49 their ‘American freedom.’ 

ald b4 “Under those laws labor unions have 

zatiol F achieved much the same sort of pre- 
f Ponderant power, and in some cases it 

nati § is also monopoly power.” 

sport ~ “ ¥ 

_notit | lafringing Minority Rights 


> ‘THINK this exchange of views be- 
Ween Dr. Leiserson and the editor of 
The News is this week’s most important 
ltbor news in Washington , because it 
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iCuring the Patient Abstractly 
| By Jonathan Stout 


illustrates almost in a capsule—and in 
the persons of two men of good will— 
why the labor problem facing Washing- 
ton legislators is “one of the toughest 
ever before the American people.” 

The editor of The News represents 
the, viewpoint of many legislators—and 
many other men of good will—who mean 
well, but do not understand the nature 
of the problem before them and there- 
fore argue in the abstract without ever 
really coming to grips with the dilemma. 

What Dr. Leiserson recognizes, and 
the editor of The News, as well as 
Senator Ball, fails to recognize is the 
realistic fact that: 

Some 15,000,000 Americans belong to 
mutual aid organizations called labor. 
unions. Counting their families, this 
group represents roughly one-third of 
our population. 

Sound men of practical experience, 
like Dr. Leiserson, who are wise as well 
as clever, recognize the fact that no 
legislature can pass an effective law 
affecting one-third of our population if 
the latter regard it resentfully as an 
infringement on their rights. 

Right or wrong, hot or cold, one-third 
of our population simply cannot be pushed 
around by an edict which is unacceptable 
to them. 

A well-worn, but recent, example is 
the Prohibition Act. 


* * . 


The CP and Critics 


Tue second good story in Washington 


this week was highlighted last Tuesday 
when the Communist Party of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and of Maryland in- 
serted a quarter-page advertisement in 
The Washington Post, entitled “Commu- 
nists Answer Critics.” To this The Post 
made lengthy answer on its editorial 
page. The interchange was interesting, 
if not instructive of the tide of public 
opinion. 

In their ad the Communist Party 
charges: 

“Red-baiting has become the national 





SENATOR JOSEPH BALL 
All Set to Solve Labor Problems 
With Lews. 


pastime of the forces of reaction, bigotry 
and intolerance. Attacks against and 
misrepresentation of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. occur daily. 

“The Communist Party of Maryland 
and the District of Columbia presents its 
answer to the major charges made by 
the foes of democracy. We American 
Communists ask tv be juged not by what 
our enemies say about us but on the 
basis of the record, the facts and our 
actions.” 

The ad then proceeds to state several 
charges and the C.P. answer to them. 
The frantic nature of this performance 
and its ludicrous appearance can best be 








Rocking the Boat 





Christian Science Monitor. 








left to the reader to judge. For instance: 

“Charge: The Communists are dis- 
loyal. They are the agents of a foreign 
power. 

“Answer: We American Communists 
have only one loyalty. It is to our 
country, the United States of America, 
and above all, to the working class and 
people of America... . 

“Charge: Communists preach force 
and violence. 

“Answer: We have not advocated 
and do not advocate the use of force 
and violence as a means of social 
change. . . Believing firmly in the 
democratic process, the Communist Party 
rejects and condemns the use of force 
and violence. 


* * * 


The Critic Answers 


Tue WASHINGTON POST devotes 
a major portion of its editorial space to 
reply to this fantastic series of false- 
hoods. The reply is an able one, and is 
distinct evidence of political intelligence. 
For, of the four Washington newspapers, 
The Post in recent years has more often 
than the other three dailies fallen sucker 
to Communist propaganda. It was the 
leader, for instance, in printing pro-Tito 
propaganda in the early days of that 
murderous tyrant’s build-up. It has 
leaned over backwards in recent years 
to avoid the appearance of what Com- 
munists call “red-baiting.” 

For lack of space only short excerpts 
of The Post’s reply can be cited here. 
Among them: 

“We feel obliged to explain to our 
readers why we should have accepted 
for publication statements which must 
appear to well-informed persons on their 
face so mendacious. We did so because 
we believe that the principles of freedom 
and of equal rights must be extended 
even to those whom we consider the 
actual or potential eenemies of those 
principles.” 

With reference to the C.P.’s statement 
that their only loyalty is to the United 
States, The Post replies: 

“We ask our readers to judge the 
plausibility and sineerity of that state- 
ment on the record as it is contained in 
the Report of the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission. ... We are obliged to conclude 
from this report either that the Ameri- 
can Communists are, to use the commis- 
sion’s term, less highly ‘conditional’ than 
some of their Canadian and British com- 
rades. or that they are capable of some 
psychological tour de force which per- 
mits them to believe that loyalty to the 
United States . . . consists in further- 
ing... the interest of Soviet Russia.... 


“As to the statement that Communists 
seek only ‘to cooperate in friendly fashion 
with all organizations around a common 
progressive program of benefit to labor 
and the people,’ we refer our readers to 
the disillusioned testimony of the former 
leaders of organizations which have ac- 
cepted such protestations in all naiveté 
and good faith.” 

What is even more interesting, per- 
haps, even than The Post’s coming of 
age politically, is what lies behind the 
Communist Party’s bursting ‘into print 
in quarter-page ads. 


The Marzani Case 


BSERVERS here are convinced that 
the principle motivation is the grand 
jury indictment in Washington last week 
of Carl Aldo Marzani, a discharged 
State Department attache, as a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Attorney General Tm Clark reported 
that the 11-count indictment charges 
Marzani with having “falsely stated and 
represented” to Government officials that 
he had never: 1. Been a member of the 
Communist Party. 2. Attended any 
Communist meetings. 3. Contributed any 
services to the party. 4. Taken part in 
any party activities. 5. Used the nume 
of “Tony Whales” in connection with 
Communist activities. 6. Made speeches 
for the ‘Communist-front Americtan 
Peace Mobilization. 

What has alarmed the Communist 
Party is that the Attorney General 
moved to indict Marzani. Communists 
have been dismissed from government 
jobs before. And that, in the past, has 
been the end of it. But a grand jury 
indictment, carrying possible penalties 
of 10 years in prison and $10,000 fine 
for each of the 11 counts, constitutes 
a threat that has the Communist Party 
panic-stricken. 

There are a great many Communists 
in Government jobs. All of them have 
violated the law to the same extent as 
is charged against Marzani. Heretofore, 
Communists have consoled themselves 
with the thought that if they are caught 
in a government job the worst that could 
happen to them is dismissal. But the 
prospect of prison is something they had 
not counted on. This, of course, vitally 
concerns the Communist Party of Wash- 
ington and’Maryland (many Washington 
suburbs are in Maryland). 

The Communist Party is faced with 
the disruption of\the elaborate machinery 
and network it has laced through the 
Government edifice. For the Communist 
Party, this is serious. Therefore, the 
reanic. 
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". .. The plans were being hatched to sweep through the state in a new ‘march through Georgia’... ." 


Georgia Putsch — An American Tragedy 


HILE Herman Talmadge sits 
W: self-styled Governor in the 

Capitol at Atlanta, Georgia, the 
Ku Klux Klan is making plans to sweep 
through the State of Georgia with 
Talmadge as its principal speaker. The 
Columbians, although discredited in the 
public press, have had assurances that 
under Talmadge they will have some 
degree of existence as long as they do 
not get into the public eye too much, 
The full story of Talmadge’s putsch in 
Georgia while belonging in a daily news- 
paper or a weekly, belongs more to a 
Congressional committee. In addition to 
a State public utilities company, Tal- 
madge is alleged to have received official 
support from a company in the soft- 
drink business; a company whose top- 
flight official is respected and has a large 
following in the Democratic Party. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
made no _ official announcement, but 
Washington insiders say that the De- 
partment of Justice is investigating 
whether any Federal] laws were broken by 
either Talmadge, his supporters, or both. 


e *” * 


Some eight K.K.K. chapters are meet- 
ing regularly in Georgia. Five are meet- 
ing in Atlanta and three in rural areas 
of the state. A firm operating in Georgia 
known as the American Keystone Founda- 
tion, has a full line of Klan regalia. Al- 
though some 10 Governors have indicated 
that laws have been passed abolishing 
the Klan in their States, Georgians will 
prebably remember the April 4, 1946, 
issue of the late Gene Talmadge’s The 
Statesman. On the editorial page a poem 
by one Marvin Mobley concluded with: 
“White Georgia Thanks God for the 
Klan.” Herman Talmadge, several weeks 
before assuming office, spoke before a 
Klan meeting in Atlanta. 

Georgia, usually called the “State of 


Peaches,” is now called by some wags,. 
uv ’ 


“The State of Puteches.” 


* * * 


Although ex-Governor Ellis Arnall 
has indicated that the Supreme Court of 
Georgia will invalidate Herman Tal- 
madge’s assumption of power, big busi- 
ness interests in Georgia are squarely 
behind Talmadge’s move. During the 
past campaign in Georgia, the late Gene, 
father of Herman, made few stumping 
speeches. It was Herman who made the 
bulk of the appeals to the electorate. 
It was Herman who promised big tusi- 
ness—most by big business with a base 
of operations outside of the State of 
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By Walter K. Lewis 


Georgia—that Talmadge, file et pere, 
were against TVA power, and that in 
the event of labor trouble, plant officials 
could count upon the calling out of troops 
under a Talmadge regime. 


* * ” 
‘ 


If Herman Talmadge should, Supreme 
Court decision or no, remain in office, 
it is considered very likely that in every 
county assistant sheriffs responsible to 
Talmadge and no one else, will be ap- 
pointed and attached to the Georgia 
Bureau of Investigation. Those who 
worked closely with the Talmadge cam- 
paign will tell you that this was another 
Talmadge promise. That a Talmadgistic 
police ‘force or NKVD would result is 
obvious. : 

All in all, Georgia, which was ready to 
come into the ranks of the liberal-minded 
states under Arnall, will now look to its 
hooded friends in neighboring states for 
inspiration. Herman Talmadge, alleged 
to be a heavy drinker, sees white sheets 
instead of pink elephants. 


On Ahe Fronts 


DANCING AGAINST WAR 

® On December 31, 1946, Paul Draper, 
who dances against War & Fascism, sent 
out an invitation to a select few to at- 
tend a party at his New York home, 
131 East 66th Street. It seems that Paul 
is the chairman of something new: 
“Peoples Program Service.” The latter 
will furnish speakers “‘on important sub- 
jects, etc., to groups of all sorts at a 
very nominal cost. It is to promote the 
adult education so sorely needed to offset 
the well-heeled and glib reactionary 
forces whose momentum is mounting 
daily.” The party which took place on 
January 8, promised drinks and music 
and—Draper dancing. ... Councilman 
Eugene P. Connolly of New York City 
who M.C’d the Marcantonio lovefest 
recently, also is on the Eisler “Deport- 
Me-Please Committee.” 

* ” Ld 


MRS. DILLING STILL SCREAMS 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling who mixes her 
anti-Communism with 75 parts of anti- 
Semitism, screams in her December, 
1946 bulletin just issued, that FEPC is 
a “Jewish-Red scheme.” The titian- 
haired Chicagoan, in very terse words, 
lashes out against Sigmund Freud and 
calls Freud a “Red Jew.” Which gets us 
down to just this: it is about time that 
those who are fighting sincerely against 


Communists and Communism begin to 
seriously consider the evil effect that the 
anti-Semites and neo-fascists are having 
on the anti-Communist fight. It is well 
to be against Stalin, against Foster, 
against Eugene Dennis. But it is wrong 
to applaud such people as Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Ham Fish, Mrs. Dilling, Austin 
J. App, et al, just because they announce 
themselves as being anti-Communist. 
For example, take Mrs. Dilling’s defini- 
tion of an anti-Communist movement: 
“Every anti-Communist movement is in- 
filtrated by Jewish interests to keep 
‘harmless,’ to keep people from learning 
the Jewish root of the Marxian Socialist- 
Communist movement, steered by its 
international bankers to achieve col- 
lectivism and state capitalism they ex- 
pect to control.” 

The whole statement at face value 
may seem fantastic. Yet Mrs. Dilling is 
not the only “authority” for such a view- 
point. Joseph P. Kamp, who met rerent- 
ly clandestinely with Merwin K. Hart 
to discuss American Action activities, 
also holds the view that anti-Commu- 
nists must purge their ranks of all those 
who are not more than 20 percent Amer- 
ican. Kamp’s definition of an American 
does not include anyone with liberal- 
progressive opinions. 


* ™ ” 


SOCIAL CREDIT AGAIN 

Several weeks ago we exposed the 
Canadian Social Credit movement. There 
were many letters of protest and we had 
to make it known that we were not 
levelling any charges against the whole 
Social Credit movement per se. We 
heard no more about it until this week 
when our copy of Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
The Cross And The Flag arrived. Since 
we had singled out Norman Jacques, 
Canadian Member of Parliament of the 
Social Credit movement as our target, 
we were not surprised to find Mr. 
Jacques addressing more of an article 
directed at us personally and journal- 
istically, than we had directed at him. 
Mr. Jacques, in the current issue of 
Smith’s personal journal, repeated al- 
most nothing of the argument we made 
against him and his Canadian move- 
ment. When we said that Mr. Jacques 
was being anti-Semitic, that his move- 
ment smacked of anti-Semitism, he came 
back at us in a powerful letter of denial. 
We think, however, that this one sentence 
from Mr. Jacques’ article in The Cross 
And The Flag sums his philosophy up 
pretty well: “True Social Credit is an 





economic-political expression of Chris 
tianity, making possible the Christiag 
way of life, while Socialism is a politicak 
economic expression of Judaism.” In thé 
same article Jacques endorses Vers De 
main’s reprinting of the Protocols. Don't 
look now, Mr. Jacques, but your bigotry 
is showing. Your quarrel, Social] Credits 
ers, is with Mr. Jacques, not with this 
writer, j 

* s ” | 


IS APP A SAP? 


For several months now the mails 
have been plagued with the works af 
one Austin J. App, Ph.D. of San Atm 
tonio, Texas. All of the tomes we have 
seen have lamented about “the poor 
Germans.” No right-thinking individual 
can have anything but sympathy for the 
German Social Democrats and tradé 
unionists who suffered under the Nazis, 
and who are now attempting to rebuild 
Germany along truly democratic poe 
litical and economic lines. But Dr. App, 
whose works are sold and sent through 
the mails by persons who are known fot 
their racial bigotry, tells his story quité 
neatly in his very latest, hot-off-the-pres# 
HISTORY’S MOST TERRIFYING 
PEACE. “Who,” asks App, “committed 
the greatest crime of this age? The 
Italians, Japanese, or Germans? Wrong 
It is the Allies.” App may mean Russi 
but he also labels every enemy of Nazism 
and Fascism as criminal. App has some 
nasty things to say about the Morge® 
thau plan for Germany, and he adds hil 

(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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‘The Domestic Scene: 





gest mysteries ‘perplexing progres- 

sives is the strange disappearance 
of J. David Stern as a liberal. Every- 
where, the question is asked: How can 
an original backer of Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt, 2 man who for a decade and a 
| half wrote editorials against reaction- 
aries and labor-baiters, a liberal from 
the darkest days of the depression, sud- 
denly turn his coat and emerge as a 
wtion-smasher on his own account? 

It is a question of the deepest signifi- 
eance, not merely in Philadelphia, but 
for progressives everywhere, for the 
answer may throw a harsh light not 
only upon Stern, ‘but upon others else- 
where who in the past found it con- 


; P st mysteries porstex of the big- 


-eiples but who now may seek to ride 
‘the rising tide of reaction. ; 

Stern, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Record and the Camden (N. J.) Courier 
and Post, ‘irst won national prominence 
and a million dollars’ worth of free 
“publicity in 1934 when he signed the 
first contract with the fledgling Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild (CIO). That first 
Guild contract which Stern signed for 
the Record won him the friendship of 
organized iabor and an enormous labor 
circulation. It helped make him a power 
in the New Deal at Washington ‘and 
in Pennsylvania Democratic politics. It 
gave the Record, overnight, the reputa- 
tion of being the foremost liberal news- 
paper in America. 

Yet today, 580 Guild members, em- 
ployees of Stern, are walking the picket 
lines outside the Record and the Couriers 
Post buildings, on strike since November 
{for improved wages and working con- 
ditions and for the preservation of their 
union. They are picketing newsstands, 
distributing handbills and printing their 
Own newspaper. They _are battling 
against an “iron curtain” erected by the 
tity’s newspapers and radio stations to 
keep their story from the public. 

Why the change in Stern? It would 
be easy to say that Stern never was 
sincere in his New Deal professions, 
that his liberal policies enabled him to 
¢orral depression-era loans that lifted 
his Philadelphia newspaper out of the 
ted, helped him get valuable political 
advertising and won for him enviable 
Political influence. These are easy an- 
Swers, but perhaps not accurate, for 
even now Stern considers himself as 
much a liberal as-ever. And in his public 
Statements during the strike, he has 
harped upon the theme that his em- 
*‘ployees are ingrates for calling a strike 
against him. 


te a ~ 


His employees don’t consider. them- 
selves ingrates. The reporters, editorial 
Writers, sub-editors, advertising men, 
tartoonists, artists and photographers, 
the employees of the accounting, busi- 
Ness and circulation departments—all of 
them in the 10th week of tlfeir strike— 
Were forced to walk out because they 
believe the policies he preached for 
tthers were equally applicable to him- 
self. They struck because they found 
that while he editorialized in behalf of 
higher pay for teachers, in behalf of 
tocial legislation and a square deal for 
Mions, he had waged a_ sub-rosa 
ttruggle to undermine the union of his 
®wn employees. 
Through his representatives, Stern 
turing the war years bitterly resisted 
the Guild’s every attempt to get raises 
& meet the rising cost of living. He 
“tried to the War Labor Board: his 
Msuccessful battle to keep from giving 
employees all they were entitled to 
Wider the ‘Little Steel” formula. He 
Mught to knock down contract condi- 
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venient to profess humanitarian prin-— 


By George Carlton Harris ‘ 


tions which the Guild had achieved over 
the years. He refused, and still refuses, 
to accept the Guild as bargaining agent 
for a group of maintenance workers on 
the Courier-Post. He resisted the Guild’s 
attempts to obtain better treatment of 
returned service men. He refused to 
settle grievances except after months of 
delay that ultimately led to tartuous 
arbitration procedure. And to cap it all, 
he refused even to sign a contract for 
1945-46 until two days after its expi- 
ration date! 


This year the Guild decided that with 
the wartime blackout on real collective 
bargaining lifted, it would drive for new 
and decent standards for all newspaper 
employees, commensurate with their 
specialized talents and background. The 
standards were keyed to $100 a week 
for reporters and $55 for experienced 
commercial employees. When the Guild 
began negotiations last August with the 
Stern management, it was aware that 
Stern had not yet signed the 1945-46 
contract and had refused to honor some 
of the clauses verbally agreed to by him. 
Because of that situation, employees of 
the Record and Couvrier-Post voted a 
policy of “No contract, no work.” 








anti-labor. 
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A PUZZLING ATTITUDE 


The case of the Philadelphia Record employees 
versus J. David Stern is an interesting one, for it 
revolyes about a curious attitude in this instance 
on the part of Stern, whose long record of liberalism 
is admirable, that can be interpreted only as being 
In this article, George Carlton Harris 


probes the focal issues in the altercation. 


‘The Strange Transformation 
The Case of J. David Stern and the Philadelphia Record 
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a total of 41 specific recessions in its 
proposals on wages and working con- 
ditions. Stern made not one. He re- 
fused to budge on his offer, which 
amounted to an average of 12 percent 
inerease.. Guild negotiators pleaded for 
some concession from management, as 
evidence to the members that the Stern 


—management was bargaining in good 


faith. Their efforts were in vain. 
Management’s stand convinced the 
Record and Courier-Post Guild members 
that Sern had discarded his pose of 
liberalism and friendliness to labor, and 
simply did not desire to bargain. His 











Is This the Way of Democracy? 
‘ Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Meanwate, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer (the big morning competitor of 
the Record) had offered its own Guild 
employees pay rises ranging from $5 to 
$10 a week. The increases were rejected 
as inadequate by the Inquirer Guild 
members, but negotiations continued 
under an Inquirer pledge of full retro- 
activity. 

Stern’s representatives, after weeks’ 
of sparring across the negotiating table, 
finally made the same wage offer as 
the Inquirer had, but did not offer fuil 
retroactivity. Like the Inquirer Guild 
unit, the Record and Courier-Post units 
turned the offer down. When Stern re- 
fused. to improve his one and only wage 
offer, the Record and Courier-Post units 
met October 30 for a strike vote—18 
hours before the still unsigned 1945-46 
contract was to expire. In an effort to 
prevent a strike almost on the eve of 
Election Day, Michael Harris, president 
of the Philadelphia Industrial Union 
Council (CIO) and regional director of 
the United Steelworkers, asked the Guild 
to continue negotiations for another 
week. The Guild agreed, in effect re- 
scinding its no contract, no work motion. 

The Guild during that week made 


employees realized that Stern was out 
to smash the Guild. With no choice but 
to surrender or strike, they walked out 
on November 7. : 

Since the strike began, there have 
been three negotiating meetings. At 
these meetings, Stern’s representatives 
insisted (1) that negotiations must pro- 
ceed as if there never had been a con- 
tract between Stern and the Guild; 
(2) that the Guild could expect no bet- 
terment as a result of the strike, and 
(3) that the Guild must accept Stern’s 
one and only wage offer before there 
could even be a discussion of any other 
clause in the contract. 

Stérn’s “fair and generous” offer is 
unfair and penurious compared to agree- 
ments on 20 percent ani 25 percent in- 
creases made on newspapers elsewhere 
in the country; Stern’s 12 percent offer 
does not even meet the 18% percent 
rise in the cost of living since January 
1, 1946. Negotiations halted for three 
weeks, until the Guild asked the US 


Conciliation Service to intervene. 
* * » 


Turovcuout the strike the Record 
and Courier-Post have continued to pub- 


lish., Although al! the papers operated 
as Guild shops, there were more than 
a score of exempt executives in each 
plant available with the aid of some 
strikebreakers, to put out some sort of 
paper. The Guild’s jicket lines are 
crosséd by members’ of AFL unions, 
which adopted a “neutrality policy” in 
the dispute. The Guild, it should be 
mentioned, is the only CIO affiliate 
among the 18 unions in the plants. 

Lack of cooperation by other organ- 
ized employees on the Stern papers has 
not dampened the Guild’s determination, 
The Guild has the full and active sup- 
port of other CIO unions in the Phila- 
delphia area, of some AFL locals out- 
side the Ster. plants, and a large seg- 
ment of the public at large. In addi- 
tion, the national convention of the CIO 
adopted an unprecedented resclution of 
support for the Guild strikers. That 
this has been effective is evidenced by 
the fact that Stern has publicly implied 
that the Guild is a Communist-led, 
dictator-ridden union seeking tb wrest 
control of his papers. The implications 
are ridiculous, for the Philadelphia 
Guild was in the forefront of the cam- 
paign which several years ago ended 
pro-Communist control of the national 
Guild. 

The principal radio stations refused 
time for the Guild. They are WCAU, 
Columbia outlet recently purchased by 
Stern for $5,500,000; WFIL, owned by 
the Inquirer; WPEN, controlled by the 
Bulletin, and KYW, the Westinghouse 
station. 

The Guild’s chief method of telling its 
story to Philadelphia and Camden news- 
paper readers has been by leaflets, 
pickets, sound trucks, speeches at union 
meetings and the publication of its own 
newspaper, “The REAL Record.” 


Since the walkout began, more than 
a score of pickets have been injured at 
Stern’s plants in melees precipitated by 
the police and hired goons. Stern in 
Philadelphia is a Democrat. But in 
Camden, where he has a monopoly, he 
divides hi$ support between the Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and controls them 
both—hence he controls the police force, 
At times, more than two-thirds of Cam- 
den’s police force have been deployed 
around the Courier-Post plant. When 
Guild women distributed handbills in 
Camden, they were arrested because 
they were destributing leaflets without 
a license. How the Stern of old would 
have ripped into that violation of civil 
rights! But his paper did not even men- 
tion the incident. 

So there’s the story—and the enigma 
remains. The strikers ure as baffled as 
anyone else as to the cause of Stern’s 
about-face on liberalism. But they know, 
through bitter experience, that he has 
been as uncompromising an anti-union 
tov-ard them as any Girdler or Grace or 
Weir would e. They suspect he wishes 
to undermine the union security and jok 
security clauses which they won in 12 
years of collective bargaining, They sus- 
pect, but don’t know, because Stern 
won’t say. . - 
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The Italian 





Peace Treaty 


By Leopold C. Klausner 


in London, Paris and New York, 

the Foreign Ministers of the Big 
Four have finally reached accord on the 
Peace Treaties with Italy and the four 
ex-satellite states, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. 

These treaties are to be signed at the 
next Council meeting convening on 
February 10 at Paris. It can be assumed 
that the four ex-satellite states will ac- 
cept the respective Peace Treaties. But 
will the Italian Government do so? 


A FTER fifteen months of discussions 


Five months ago Prime Minister Al- 


cide de Gaspari protested against the 
fundamental provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, unanimously agreed upon by the 
four Foreign Ministers at the Paris 
Counci] meeting; and his party, the 
Christian Democrats, which then held 
two-fifth of the seats in the Constituent 
Assembly, declared that they would op- 
pose the ratification of the Treaty. Since 
then his party has lost. some of its po- 
litical] influence. The electoral success of 
the Socialists and Communists consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the position of 
Signor de Gaspari, whose loss of prestige 
will be accelerated by the political and 
economic. consequences of the harsh 
treaty. 

Although Foreign Minister Pietro 
Nenni, Socialist leader, is for the estab- 
lishment of better relations with the 
Slavic Bloc, he too considers the Peace 
Treaty with Italy as unjust and un- 
workable. In fact the whole Italian pop- 
ulation—with exception of an_ insig- 
nificant number of Communists working 
in the factories and shipyards of Trieste 
and Monfalcone—all hate the treaty 
violently, just as the Germans hated the 
Treaty of Versailles. Gaetano Salvemini, 
whom no one can eal] anti-Slav, stated 
recently in a letter to this writer: “The 
Italian people are treated in the same 
way as the German people were treated 
in 1919; a second Weimar Republic was 
born in Italy during these last few 
weeks.” 

. ” . 


Vae Victis!— 
Woe fo the Vanquished! 


No wonder, that the Italians are em- 
bittered and desperate! Renunciation of 
their African possessions which they had 
built up in the last few generations with 
blood and sweat and enormous financial 
sacrifices; payment of $360,000,000 in 
reparations; two-third compensation for 
damages done to property of United Na- 
tions’ nationals in Italy; loss of the cities 
and ports of Trieste, Pola, Fiume, and 
Zara, a)) of which are Italian settlements 
from the days of ancient Rome—on the 
whole the loss of 90 percent of the Adri- 
atic coastland (Venezia Giulia) gained 
from the dissolved Hapsburg Empire, 
after 600,000 Italian soldiers gave their 
lives in the first world war—all this, the 
Italians say, is asking too much, even 
if their resistance against the Germans 
in the Jast two years of this war had 
been nil. 

From 1943, after Italy’s surrender, to 
1945, when the German Wehrmacht broke 
down, Italy was de jure co-belligerent 
and de facto a valuable ally of the Allied 
Powers. They scuttled units of their 
Navy in order to prevent them from 
falling into German hands, and the 
Italian Fleet cooperated with the British 
and American forces. During the bloody 
fight on the Italian mainland, the Italian 
population supported the advancing 
armies with everything they had. (Three 


hundred. thousand Italian Partisans 
fought in Northern Italy, and with Tito’s 
liberation forces in Venezia-Giulia.) Of- 
ficial appraisal of the Allied High Com- 
mand has given credit te the Italian 
Army, Navy and Airferce. And when 
at last the enemy broke dewn Italy was 
hopeful although her beautiful land from 
Sicily to the river Po in Northern Italy 
had become a heap of ruins. 

To understand what Venezia Giulia 
means to Italy one must know the re- 
markable achievements in the field of 
public works in this part of the Adriatic 
coastland. In the last 25 years the 
Italian people had to pay about 8,000,- 
000,000 Lira for the extraordinary ex- 
penditures of the Italian Government, 
An impressive program was put into 
effect such as never could have been 


carried out by Yugoslavia. Hospitals, 
schools, hydraulic and hydro-electric 
plants, electric railways, aqueducts, 


roads and other engineering projects 
were constructed to the benefit of the 
whole population of Venezia Giulia. 
The severance of almost the whole of 
Venezia Giulia from Italy will cause 
serious consequences for the Italian 
economy. Nearly 75 percent of Italy’s 
bauxite and 30 percent of ‘her coal out- 
put is derived from Istrian Venezia 
Giulia; and more than 50 percent of 
Italy’s shipbuilding is done in Trieste 
and Monfalcone. Furthermore, half of 
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Italy’s entire food-packing trade, and 
one-third of all her refinery products 
come from this area. Venezia Giulia en- 
joys more than 10 percent of the entire 
Italian tourist trade. The decision of the 
Peace Treaty on Venezia Giulia will not 
only disrupt the economy there, but also 
impair the economic as wel] as the po- 
litical conditions of the whole Italian 
Republic. 

oa cd a 
The Free State of Trieste— 
An Economic Monstrosity 


As soon as the Foreign Ministers had 
agreed at Paris to the establishment of 
a Free State of Trieste the struggle for 
contro] began. The Slavic Bloc accused 
the Anglo-Americans of planning the 
establishment of a naval base in the port 
of Trieste, an iron curtain, a colony, and 
what not. Senator Connally in protest 
against these accusations exclaimed: 
“Trieste must be a rea] State, with its 
own character, its own strength, its own 
independence and its own dignity,” 
Beautifully said! However a Free State 
. 
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of Trieste cut off from the Central Eu- 
ropean hinterland is an economic ab- 
surdity. It could only exist as an inter- 
national WPA project. But who will] be 
ready to finance it in view of the un- 
certainties of the future economy of the 
Free State? Because of her poor income 
she can hardly hope to obtain the stag- 
gering sums necessary for the rebuilding 
of her wrecked dockyards and industrial 
equipment. ‘ 

The Free State of Trieste certainly 
will not have the power to overcome the 
economic resistance of Yugoslavia, and 
she will be unable to overcome the 
difficulties which will arise because of 
the fact that the main railroads and all 
highways connecting her with Middle 
Europe pass through Yugoslavia; the 
entire hydro-electric system of Trieste 
and vicinity is dependent upon two chief 
sources which are located in that part 
of the Istrian peninsula which accord- 
ing to the French Line will go to 
Yugoslavia. 

It is to be ‘hoped that Yugoslavs and 
Italians will get together and work out 
a peaceful revision of the treaty. The 
revision might be achieved along the 
following lines: the territory of the Free 
State of Trieste should be extended from 
the present area of 783 km’ (population: 
Italians 265,000; Slavs 600,000;. others 
20,000) to an area at least three times 
as great. To this end Italy as well] as 
Yugoslavia would each have to surrender 
about 700 km’ to the Free State which 
thus would gain Gorizia in the north and 
Pola in the south. The new state would 
have about 550,000 inhabitants 80 per- 
cent of which will be Italians and 20 per- 
cent Slavs. A plebiscite should decide 
as to whether the people of the Province 
of Gorizia and of southwest Istria would 
agree to this plan. There can be no doubt 
that the outcome would be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the enlargement of the 
Free State, which would be in a better 
position to survive. 


“ ve ” 


The Italian Colonies 


Ar the Paris Council meeting of July, 
1946, the Foreign Ministera of the Big 
Four agreed to postpone the final de- 
cisions on the African possessions of 
Italy. It is to be hoped that Italy will 
keep the right to continue the adminis- 
tration of Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland 
under the United Nations’ Council of 
Trusteeship. 

Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland, once 
huge barren territories, offer today good 
prospects, for the natives as well as for 
the Italian settlers. Nothing can justify 
the expulsion of Italy from territories 
which were acquired from the year 1869 
on. All Italian Colonies are legally-based 
on treaties arrived at with the colonial 
powers, Britain, France, and Belgium. 
To take away from Italy the future ad- 
ministration of her African possessions, 
would be a punishment of the Italian 








people who cannot be made responsible 
for the crimes of the Fascist regime. 
me a * 


Land Reform for Italy ; 


bas 





Ons of the greatest mistakes of the 
leaders of Italy’s resurrection of the 
nineteenth century was that they neg. 
lected the interests of the Italian peas 
ants. It would be disastrous if the leads 
ers of the future Italy should repeat this 
mistake. Almost 50 percent of Italians 
live a peasant life, and one-half of 
the peasants are not landowners bat 
poor agricultural laborers or so-called 
mezzadri, which means share-croppers 
These mezzadri do not own the soil on 
which they toil, but they must give up 
50 percent of the crop to their masters 
(padroni), who are mostly aristocrats 
and high officials. The big landowners 
have 45 percent of the whole agricultural 
income of the country, although they 
comprise not more than 1 percent of the 
20,000,000 Italian peasants. 

Only a real democratic land reform 
can change .this medieval, aristocrati¢, 
agrarian system. As long as Italy 
a monarchy it was impossible to reali 
the necessary reforms. As long as thé 
royal dynasty and its satellites were in 
power they did everything to prevent 4 
land reform. Italy’s industrial develope 
ment is greatly dependent upon the ime 
port of vital raw materials, especially 
coal, iron, and oil, hence it is important 
to improve agricultural conditions in 
Italy, because only agricultural] exports 
can balance the necessury imports. 

In order to convert the agricultural 
























proletariat in Italy into independent 
farmers, the age-old mezzadri system 
must be gradually abolished.~ Those ex- 


tremists who think, however, it can bé 
done simply by passing a law whieh 
would break up at once all big lands 
holdings are mistaken. Such‘a Jaw would 
do more harm than good to the natiom 
Some landholdings with a great export 
quota will better remain undivided. | 
Others again should be divided into 
smaller parts. Furthermore, the Italian 
farmer must learn modern methods of 
agriculture. He mvst cultivate a greatet 
variety of products, especially vegetabled 
and livestock which are less competitive 
to imports from overseas. He must bt 
encouraged to organize cooperatives 
which will make it péssible for him 
cultivate, to harvest, and to sell with thé 
greatest economy and profit. 

All these agrarian reforms howevel 
must fail if long-term international loans 
are not provided in order to finance the 
whole program, and to make it possible 
for the farmers to buy the necessary 
seeds, tools, and animals. It will requit® 
knowledge, justice, and the highest 
responsibility to bring the difficult 
of democratic land reform in Italy t * 
successful end, and to transform the ill- 
clothed, ill-fed, sickle-wielding pease™ts 
into happy and peaceful farmers. A 
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Ce F rom Poland 


By Liston M. Oak 
Special New Leader Correspondent in Poland. 


ODZ, January 20 (By Cable).—In this busy in- 
L. dustrial city, which in sharp contrast to War- 
saw is almost undamaged by war, red and white 
banners were flying in yesterday’s election, urging the 
Polish populace to vote for the “democratic bloc” of 
“Socialist” and Communist parties. 








} Our group of four American observers witnessed 
no violence. Nor did we see the slightest enthusiasm 
anywhere. It was a funeral atmosphere. The regi- 
mented voters of Poland lined up in long queues to 
cast their ballots. The slips of paper carried in their 
hands were marked either “2” or “3”—“3” signified 
the Communist-Socialist Government bloc, “2” desig- 
nated the pseudo-Catholic Labor Party. 

The banners were flying, but for every poster or 
nsible float.of the Labor Party, there were thousands of 
1e. competing pieces in behalf of the Government. In this 
city of Lodz the Peasant Party of Vice-Premier Stanis- 
‘ law Mikolajczyk was outlawed because one candidate 
allegedly was a Gestapo agent. Trucks toured the 
streets with huge signs—“Mikolajczyk’s Last Sunday.” 
Another sign read: “The Entire Textile Industry Will 
Vote for List 3.” Prior to the elections, most of the 
workers here had been required to sign a pledge to 
vote for List 3. The warning had been made quite 
explicit that failure to do so would bring reprisals. 





Two Dispatches 
From Europe 
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to all repentants. Declared Government now has 
power to liquidate underground and will move ruth. 
lessly against illegal opposition. Castigated Churchill, 
Byrnes and British labor leaders who “extended hos- 
pitality to Schumacher” as forces of reaction in league 
with Mikolajcyzk, cenciliatory toward Germans, thus 


Every polling place was packed with militia. Voters 
sullenly did their prescribed duty. 

The most obvious fact about the whole procedure 
was the ease with which any of the results could be 
falsified “if necessary.” But still the chairman of 
the Bund, Fogel, asked me whether the elections 
weren’t the very model of democracy. He insisted 
that the Polish Communists were different from and 
not subservient to Russian Communists; also that the 
Peasant Party was “the agency of black reaction and 
of Anglo-American imperialism.” 

we * * 

WARSAW, January 21.—M. Berman, Under- 
Secretary of State, in a press conference today gloated 
over the fact that the Government bloc won over 85 
percent of seats in Parliament, overwhelmingly de- 
feating the Peasant Party even in its stronghold. 
“Votes for PSL declined from 32 percent in the July 
referendum to about 10 percent in January,” he said, 
“representing the complete failure of the boycott 
urged by Mikolyajczyk.” Berman stated that James 

. Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech referring to Poland’s western 
frontiers contributed to the defeat because “Miko- 
lajczyk looks to the USA for support.” He implied 
that the defeat of PSL is a defeat of American policy. 
Poles fed up with fighting, continued Berman, crisis 
in underground revealed by current trials with all for democratic bloc and against Anglo-American 1e- 
except bandits anxious to return to normal life, also armament of Germany. Britain took our gold and 
crisis in PSL with opposition to Mikolajezyk growing « gave us Mikolajcyzk.” 
because he seeks power and has made many mistakes, [Liston M. Oak, managing editor of The New Leader, 
including aid to underground. is currently reporting from Poland. Upon his return, 

Berman implied that if PSL continued present he will write a series of first-hand, eye-witness articles 
course it is doomed and clemency will be extended on conditions in Poland. } 





MICOLAJCYZK 
His Party Outlawed in Lodz 


endangering Poland. Berman boasted that we now 
have sufficient strength to cut connection between 
underground and warmongers abroad. Berman said, 
probably PSL will be excluded from new Government, 
but other opposition parties will be included, “thus 
giving appearance of coalition Government.” 
Banners still hang over Polish cities reading: 
“Mikolajcyzk will take away your land and cow, vote 


_— 








From Paris 


By Oreste Rosenfeld 
Former Editor-in-Chief of “Le Populaire” 

















ARIS, January 20.—The brief existence of the 
P one-party government of Léon Blum has come 
to an end. Chosen as Prime Minister and head 
of the state on December 12, after the failure to set 
up a four-party regime, he managed to set up a 
government on the 16th, Thus a cabinet made up of 
members of a minority party conducted the affairs 
of France up to the election of the President of the 
Fourth Republic. 
During this time a miracle was wrought. Within 
a month this minority government did more to pull 
France out of the swamp in which it was bogged than 
all the other regimes since the liberation. 
First of all, Léon Blum took measures which will 
permit his successor to balance the budget. Next he 
broke the vicious circle which kept prices and wages 
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of France. 


aatd ia their mad inflationary race. By an authoritarian 
decree prepared in secrecy, Blum ordered on the 
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closed for shorter or longer periods. Their goods are 
confiscated and sold. 

Thus in ten days Léon Blum reversed the situation 
and stopped the run-away prices which were rushing 
France toward financial catastrophe. He set going a 
downward price moventent which became general. 
He restored confidence in the franc. On the black 
market the franc has risen 40 percent in relation to 
the dollar. He has shown the country that it can 
save itself, 

At the same time Blum has taken action with regard 
to the other basic factor tending toward inflation. 
He has moved in the direction of stepping up pro- 
duction. In agreement with the General Federation 
of Labor (CGT) he fixed the normal work-week at 
48 hours—though the legal week remains 40 hours. 
He instituted measures to bring to France foreign 
workers, chiefly Italians, to supplement the depleted 
ranks of labor. He took steps for the immediate 
introduction of Jean Monnet’s four-year plan for the 
reconstruction of French industry. 

If one compares the situation in France as of the 
12th of December with that of today, the difference 
is striking. At the time of the elevation of Léon Blum, 
France could see no way out of her difficulties, and 
the military dictatorship of General de Gaulle stalked 
the horizon. Today the danger is past. Blum has 
restored energy and enterprise to democracy and to 
the republican regime. 

A month ago the French economic and financial 
situation seemed hopeless. Today France is reborn, 
and a new spirit animates all minds and hearts. 

Thus Léon Blum has become the most popular man 
in France. The whole country recognizes his wisdom, 
his firmness and his adaptability. He has done much 
to restore the prestige of the Socialist Party, despite 
the beating which it took in the last election. His 
departure from the helm is regretted by all, and if 
it were possible to have a plebiscite, a great majority 
of the people would vote fer a continuation of the 
one-party regime of this man. 


night of December 31, that January 1 I should begin 
with a general lowering of prices. On Jan. 3 there was 
to be a reduction of 5 percent. A further reduction 
of 5 percent was announced for the first of March. 
The effect was immediate, On a descending market, 
sellers feared to hold their merchandise. Stocks of 
goods came forth from their hiding-places, and prices * 
continued to fall of their own momentum. The psy- 
chological shock produced a mild form of panic 
among merchants and manufacturers. [In certain 
areas, prices have already tumbled as much as 10 or 
15 percent. There are prospects of even greater 
decreases. ; 

Public opinion received these events, first with a 
mixtitre of surprise and suspicion, then with sympa- 
thetic curiosity and, finally, with pleasure and en- 
thusiasm. Now no one doubts the success of the great 
“Blum experiment.” Consumers support the move- 
ment with all their power. Even the more public- 
spirited manufacturers and merchants support it in 
the hope that it will accomplish something in the 
direction of the stabilization of wages and prices. 
Wage-workers welcome it with enthusiasm, for they 
have long since come to realize that under the old 
conditions raising wages meant nothing more than 
a corresponding jump in prices. Only the farmers 
continue to be skeptical about this development. They 
want to see whether the products of industry actually 
go down before they consent to a reduction in the 
prices of the foods which they have to sell. But the 
thing has become so general, the psychological sweep 
of the movement so powerful, that the campaign in 
favor of it is at last beginning to take effect even 
among the agricultural producers. Banking measures 
are now being taken to supplement the previous eco- 
nomic and social steps. The discount rates have been 
lowered and differentiated. The nationalized banks 
no longer grant credits to manufacturers or merchants 


who stockpile their merchandise. 
* . * 


M rans are being created for the investigation of 
inventories. Market committees are being set up 
consisting of workers, proprietors, consumers and 
government officials. All the economic strata of 
the country are called upon to collaborate with the 
government. And all groups have responded eagerly 
to the appeal of Léon Blum—including labor unions 
(both of the CGT and of the Catholic federation), 
employers organizations, chambers of ecommerce, 


farmers organizations, consumers cooperatives, mer- Entitled “Me and F.D.R.” 
chants association, etc. 


The rare exceptions who hold out are followed up Richard Armour. 
by the economic police. Their establishments are ee Ca sate 











UNDER EXPOSED 


Hass eff and hail to that steut lad 
Whe failed te take the chance he had— 
Frem having once exchanged hello’s 
(A friend, of course, or 30-and-se’s)— 
To write a lucrative memoir 
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A Letter from Our Private Archives 
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From “Somewhere in the Kremlin” 


FTER a period of great gains for 
A the Communist movement in 1944 
and 1945, its territorial expan- 
sion has been brought to a standstill 
and since the end of the war in 
Europe the demarcation line dividing 
its realm from the capitalist world, has 
changed only little. We have been stopped 
temporarily. Inside the capitalist nations, 
however, the Communist movement has 
continued to grow and France is the 
country, ‘vhere, after magnificent vic- 
tories in elections and plebiscites, you 
seem to be on the verge of victory. Many 
people in our midst expect that the stale- 
mate will be broken as soon as you take 
over the government; and your force is 
so overwhelming, it appears, that you 
could “seize power by telephone” as one 
of your deputies has put it in a joke. 
With France moving into our family of 
nations our general offensive can be 
resumed,—or at least so it seems. 

And yet, you had to apply reluctant 
and cautious tactics. You have tolerated 
regimes which would be swept away. in 
a general strike and you have supported 
for high posts Sogialists who would de- 
serve quite a different treatment. 

Your policy is wise and proper. You 
can seize power, all right. What we must 
consider, however, is the situation that 
wi'l necessarily arise in the aftermath 
of your victory. But your regime will, 
of course, be the rule of a majority, a 
distinct dictatorship. As soon as you 
come,to power, the other parties will join 
forces against you. 

As soon as you come to power, anti- 
Communist forces will join and begin 
to bring pressure to bear on you from 
within France as well as from without. 
Political parties thrown into opposition, 
from Bium’s Socialists to the deGaul- 
lists and royalists, will in fact be united 
to overthrow your regime. You will have 
to resort to strong measures and purge 
the political life of France of each and 
every element of opposition, whatever its 
label—frankly fascist, clerical-fascist, or 
social-fascist. Whether or not this strug- 
gle will assume the form of civil war- 
fare, the intervention of the great pow- 
ers from the outside will probably be- 
come inevitable. They will not without 
resistance let France slip away to their 
morta! enemy. They will join forces with 
your domestic opponents, and Messieurs 
Bidault, Blum, Herriot and many others 
will become in our eyes agents of the 
international offensive against Commu- 
nist France. 

« we 1% 


Or the three great nations bordering 
on France, Italy lies in the Anglo- 
American sphere, and the armies located 
in Northern Italy can promptly and 
easily be shifted to the French border. 
In the north, Western Germany is a 
combined Anglo-American zone, . con- 
trolled by their armor and aviation. 
Franco Spain will be glad, if called upon, 
to participate in any action against you. 
You will be isolated. If isolated, you 
will be crushed. Let us face the fact 
that the forces of your enemies would 
be far superior to yours. 





“Dear Monsieur Thorez 
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from Generalissimo Stalin” 


By David J. Dallin 


Military intervention has thus far 
been the concommitant of many an at- 
tempt at social revolution. It lasted for 
two years in Russia and was eventually 
defeated. In Hungary, in 1919, on the 
other hand, it was successful and led to 
the establishment of Admiral Horthy’s 
regime. Should it take place in France, 
you will not enjoy the advantages we 
had in Russia—vast spaces for retreat, 
and the internal squabbles among the 
interventionists. 


And this must be stressed over and 
over again: So long as Western Ger- 
many is occupied by the Anglo-Amer- 
icans, we in the Soviet Union will not 
be able to give you the support which 
you would need in case of such a conflict. 
In the battles which you'll face the day 
after you come to power, we can, of 
course, promise to give you all the diplo- 
matic and political support; we could 
give you what you would probably. no 
longer need—financial-support. But real 
military help weuld under the circum- 
stances be the sole decisive factor—and 
that we will not be able to supply. 

The state of things in the world today 
is an unstable balance of forces. With 
the greatest of efforts we have been able 
to attain a line across Europe stretching 
from Poland to Albania, and an in- 
definite line in the Far East, which we 
intend to protect. Peoples totaling at 
least 150 million have been torn out of 
the capitalist world and are now under- 
going a process of transformation. It 
costs us great sacrifices to keep these 
nations together, to resist the constant 
pressure of Anglo-American policy, and 
to repell the numerous attacks of our 
enemies. We are keeping millions of 
men under arms at a time when they 
are badly needed in the kolkhozes and in 
industry. The consequence has been the 
worst harvest we have had in three 
decades, insufficient housing, and a short- 
age of the most essential commodities. 
The defense of the great new Soviet 
realm heavily taxes and overstrains the 
forces of the Soviet Union. 

The capitalist world is still much 
stronger than we are, therefore our 
policy must be planned cautiously. Safe- 
guarding of the Soviet Union, the 
nucleus of the Communist movements 
throughout the world, is still the first 
commandment. No Communist party is 
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from political view? 


where this “Stalin-Thorez Letter.” 


fictitious.) 


THE LETTER ee 


WHAT is behind the strange policy of the French Communist Party? Is it | 
puzzling or surprising our readers? Are there secret aspects which are hidden 
In accordance with the traditional New Leader Open-Door 
policy on Archives, we now publish for the first time any- 


| In this letter, which made a curious appearance one eve- Ra 
| ning in our editorial offices, there is a sharp, shrewd and S$ “4 


realistic analysis of the French situation in Europe. Inasmuch 
| as most of the script was in the fine hand of David J. Dallin, 
| we assume that Mr. Dallin had something to do with it. The 
style itself is not quite in the heavy, doughy jargonized man- 
ner of the Kremlin. But we waive our technical doubts and 
suspicions—Mr. Dallin, a well-known authority on European 
politics, has given us his reassurances. 

(P.S.—Aside to all scholars and librarians: The Letter is 


entitled to demand for itself that the 
Soviet Union undertake any action that 
might seriously endanger its existence. 
In order to avoid dangerous entangle- 
ments we have had to pull out of North- 
ern Iran and abandon it to reaction. If 


the Governments of Britain and the 
U tates were more insistent and 
m ent, perhaps they would be 
abl sever al] ties binding certain 
nations between the Baltic and Adriatic 
Seas to the Soviet Union. Should it be- 
come ssue of life and death, we will 
even ve to withdraw in Eastern Eu- 


rope. Now you understand that it will 
be impossible for us to protect France 
by military means, under the present 
circumstances, 


* 


You certainly remember the heated 
discussions in the top circles of the Com- 
munist International fifteen and twenty 
years ago about what was then called 
“the itinerary of social revolution.” You 
will recall that I have always maintained 
that the “German version” is the most 
advantageous for us. If Germany could 
be included today in our cwn circle of 
nations, her adherence would be a simple 
extension of lands and nations already 
extracted from the capitalist domain 
The protection of a new Germany would 
probably lie within our capacities. And 
if afterwards France, in turn, would 
come to joimr us, the whole continent 
would present an impregnable bastion. 

Events have taken a different course, 
and today France is ready for the 
social transformation while Germany 
is not. Between the Soviet zone in 
Germany and France lies the Anglo- 
American wedge. It must be forced 
out before we assume a new great 
offensive. This, today, is the greatest 
task of our policy. We will do what 
we can to move into the control of 
the Ruhr. We will make great con- 
cessions to the Anglo-Americans if 
they promise to quit the continent. 
We shall sign the treaty with Italy to 
let them pull out of the south. 

Even when the wedge is removed, for- 
eign intervention will remain a certain 
danger to your policy. But until this 
wedge is forced out, you are certain to 
be isolated and defeated if you precipi- 
tate a seizure of power. 

Along with us French Communism is 
interested in solving the specific “Ger- 



































man problem,” as a. prerequisite for 
further progress. 

People sometimes say that Germany ig 
more important to the Soviet Union thay 
France. There is a grain of truth in thig 
contention. You must concur with wg 
in this respect. : 

Your immediate task, however, is not 
simply waiting for a turn in international 
relations. You must be ready at all timeg 
to throw your weight onto the political 
scales. You have to make use of your 
force and of your participation in the 
government to penetrate into every p0% 
sible position, especially in the army and 
in the police. You must dispatch your 
men into every important government 
agency. You must attain such a level of 
preparedness that, when a decisive mo 
ment arrives, the machinery of the state 
can easily be taken over by your party, 

In this policy of cautious movement 
which you must carry out, you have done 
well with regard to the political groups 
and elements which constitute a barrier 
between you and the anti-Communist 
forces. I refer to the multitude of meg 
and organizations, variously termed 
“erypto-Communists,” “fellow-travelers,” 
“left-wing Socialists,” “liberals” in the 
United States, and so on. The cor 
attitude toward these people is important 
in view of the general instability n 
only in France but in all other countri 
as well. It was clever of you not to t 
too much about dictatorship, and insur 
rection; not to antagonize more thai 
absolutely necessary the Catholic and 
other creeds and not to push the Mar 
ism-Leninist position on religion; 

stress your adherence to political free 
doms and to promise support and protee 
tion to private property, to peasants and 
to small trade. 

In fact, it is important and necessary 
to secure the co-operation and sympathy 
of the non-Communist left-wing ele 
ments. I often hear criticism in ouf 
midst about the shortcomings, the short 
sightedness, the unreliability, and thé 
political impotence of these groups 
Dear Thorez, there is no man in all the 
Communist parties who despises thes}. 
noisy and_ talkative _ fine-people-ead- 
salon-Communists more than I doe 
these people who talk of revolution bub}: 
are afread of a pool of blood; who ar 
sorry when a few Fascists or Socialists 
are, tried and removed; in whose veils 
flows milk, and whose minds are coward 
ly and narrow. 

But how great a role these men plaj}/ 
in the “democracies,” in their press, it}. 
their parliaments, and in their uf 
versities! 

Under the unstable conditions of the 
present, when at times a tiny weight 
tips the balance and decides for ® 
against a certain policy, these intek 
lectuals are of great importance to you 
and to us. Zilliacus and Crossman 2) 
England, Henry Wallace in Americ 
Pietro Nenni in Italy, different as their}, 
“ideologies” may appear to themselvé 
are in effect a buffer between the t¥ 
worlds of today. There are a good mam 
such people in France, tw. They prote 
us in the most critical mo:nents, and thy 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Government to a job in Mexico, and until September 
of 1946 worked as Commercial Attache at the 
Soviet Embassy. e 


I graduated from the Moscow Mining Academy, and 
continued as “assistant” at the Academy for the pre- 
scribed period. After that I designed and constructed 
one of the most important war industry plants in the 
Soviet Union, and later worked as chief engineer in 
large munition factories. Finally, I was chief engineer 
of a Trust uniting a group of the most important plants 
of the aviation industry. 


Living now in the United States with my wife 
and two children, I consider it my duty to state 
publicly that I am opposed to the Soviet regime, 
and explain the reasons of my antagonism. Life 
abroad has opened to me the true meaning of what 
I saw in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government’s domestic policy is based 
on the principle of complete isolation of the Russian 
people from the democratic nations, especially the USA. 
The government persistently tries to inculcate the spirit 
of animosity toward everything foreign. On the other 
hand, Soviet agents abroad conduct a fervent propa- 
ganda in favor of the Soviet system, and disseminate 
false information about flourishing conditions of life 
in the land in which “Socialism” has been achieved; 
thus they try to win the sympathy of the democratic 
nations, essential to the Soviet regime. 


I April of 1944, I was assigned by the Soviet 


During my sojourn abroad, I have realized the 
monstrosity of the lies spread in the Soviet Union about 
“the beastly exploitation of workers in the capitalist 
countries.” Such stories are told the Russian people 
for the purpose of arousing their indignation against 
the democratic regime of the USA. 

* * . 


Aut my life I have loyally worked for the Russian 
people, whom I love and to whom my attachment is 
very deep. But it has become clear to me that my 
work, like that of the whole Russian people, is bene- 
ficial to the Soviet regime, and not to themselves. 


No nation is more exploited, or rather enslaved, 
than the Soviet nation. According to Soviet propaganda, 
workers’ strikes are brutally suppressed in the US, 
while in the Soviet Union nothing of this kind can 
happen. In reality, the American worker strikes to 
protest against the existing conditions and to obtain 
higher wages. But he is not faced with the gruesome 
problem of saving his children from starvation, a 
problem that has haunted the Soviet worker since the 
inception of the Soviet regime. It is true that strikes 
hardly ever occur in the USSR, but the reason is that 
the least protest entails cruel suppression by the NK VD, 


In spite of this, workers driven to despair some- 
times, though very rarely, risk a strike. Before the 
war, I witnessed a strike at the Krasnourelski copper 
smelting plant, in which workers stayed away from 
work, exhausted by the “Stakhanovite” sweating 
methods. For a whole month they had received no 
bread (their staple food, since nothing else could be 
obtained), and, with wages miserly as they’ were, could 
not afford to buy bread on the market. But the plant 
did not stop work. Prisoners were promptly brought 
from concentration camps, and the strikers were taught 
a brutal lesson by the NKVD. This example of “free 
socialist labor,” of course, has never come to the 
knowledge of foreign workers; I had to refrain from 
talking about it even with my closest friends. 


Millions of guiltless men and women have been 
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Kirill Alexeiy Explains 
His Break With the USSR 


——— Flight From Terror 











Waren Kirill M. Alexeiv, former commercial 
attaché of the USSR in Mexico, fled to the 
United States for sanctuary, he was greeted by 
the usual abuse that the Soviet Union reserves 
for those of its citizens who manage to escape 
NKVD nets. Alexiev’s condemnations of the 
Soviet State were characterized as the camouflage 
of an “embezzler.” The Soviet demand that he 
be returned to Russia, and to almost certain 
death, was fortunately denied by the U.S. on 
the grounds that no formal extradition treaty 
existed between the two nations. Among the other 
Soviet officials who in the past have fled “out 
of the night” are: Alexander Barmine, former 
Soviet diplomat in Athens; Victor Kravchenko, 
Soviet purchasing agent who wrote “I Chose 
Freedom”; Fedor F, Raskolnikov, ex-Soviet | 
minister to Bulgaria who “died” mysteriously; | 
Walter Krivitisky, head of Soviet Millitary In- | 
telligence in Western Europe, and who “commit- | 
ted suicide” in Washington; Ignace Reiss, Soviet | 
Intelligence official who was assassinated in 
Switzerland, and recently Igo Gouzenko, Red | 
| Army officer in | 
Canada. 
It isinteresting | 
to note that al- | 
most all of them | 
have beencharged 
} 
| 





with “embezzle- 
ment.” 

The article 
which is printed 
here is the com- 
plete original 
text not hitherto 
available. 





























put into concentration camps, and provide the state 

with unpaid manpower, working under conditions 

unheard of even in the history of the most despotic 
regimes. I happened to see these prisoners work 
before and during the war. 

And a friend of mine, a mining engineer, who worked 
in Norilok, a place in the Arctic North, spoke of them 
with tears in his eyes. Among them the daily toll of 
death from overstrain and hunger went into the hun- 
dreds. When an accident occurred in the mines, the 
rescue of workers was prohibited so that they were 
buried alive, no care was taken of the sick, and the 
least attempt to protest was suppressed by execution 
and loosing of bloodhounds. This is how Stalin builds 
his land of “Socialism” where, to quote his words, “labor 
is a matter of honor, of valor and heroism.” 


* + * 


Or my vefty close friends, honest and efficient men, 
many perished guiltlessly. One of them, P. A. Abroskin, 
arrested in 1938, has disappeared since; his wife and 
7-year-old daughter also vanished, leaving no trace. 


The world-renowned professor of metallurgy, V. A. 
Pazukhin, who had spent his life in honest work, died 
in the prime of life, in 1941, in a concentration camp. 
Others, millions of them, including prominent experts, 
whose names I cannot disclose, are now perishing 
in camps. * 

But the NKVD—Stalin’s right arm (his left arm 
is the Communist Party)—holds sway not only 
over jails and concentration camps, but also over 
all Russian workers and intellectuals. Actually, 
the entire Soviet Union is a concentration camp 
where the fate of everyone depends on the perfidy 
of the NKVD. 


During my work at the Stepniak gold mines, I saw 
the toiling Russians people in Kazakstan driven to 
desperation. I saw ruined families whose guiltless 
fathers had been sent to camps, and wives and children 
were doomed to perdition. I saw corpses of men who 
had died in deserted mines, and dead bodies of children 
abandoned by their desperate mothers who had not the 
heart to see them die slowly from starvation. As a stu- 
dent, I drank and spoke with a fellow student, Kutsenko, 
a former resident of the Ukraine, the bread basket 
of Russia, who went through all the horrors of col- 
lectivization and avoided starvation only by feeding 
on dead human bodies. This man was now obliged to 
extol the Soviet system. 


* In 1941, before the war broke out, I was in the 
Ukrainian town Norozovsk, .I visited and engineer 
Kremenchugski, who worked in a mechanical plant. 
He presented to me his 5-year-old son who did not 
know what sugar was. 


All these things happened at the time when the 
Communists exulted in the victory of “Socialism,” de- 
ceiving the foreign workers and the whole world, and 
carefully concealing the horrid truth. 


NKVD in homes, NKVD in factories, kolkhozes, 
sovkhozes, NK VD like an ill-boding ghost shadow, 
everybody, everywhere. The elemental human urge 
to live and keep the family alive compels the Soviet 
people to resign themselves to this constant horror, 
and even to work for the NKVD. 


It-was hardly of his own free wil? that Prof. S. P. 
Alexandrov (known in America), a prominent expert 
in metallurgy and former director of the Institute of 
Non-Ferrous Metals, accepted in 1936 the job of chief 
engineer of the CULAG (Department of Concentration 
Camps). Alexandrov has been set free, and is now 
in the Soviet diplomatic service. I also knew A. 
Gromyko, at that time one of the numerous teachers 
of “political literacy.” 


* * ° 


Even men belonging to the closest entourage of the 
dictator do not feel safe. They are the arbiters of the 
fate of millions of the Russian people, but they know 
that their own destiny is at thei mercy of the, su- 
preme ruler. 


This is why the great majority of the Russian 
people hate the Soviet regime. And this is why 
it is hated also by the great majority of Commu- 
nists, even by men closest to the government. 


And this is the reason why I cannot return to my 
homeland and doom my family, which has become 
accustomed to breathe the fresh air of freedom, to a 
life under the hell of dictatorship. But I feel sure that 
in this country they will become free human beings, 
and I firmly believe that my family and I will be given 
an opportunity to start a new life here. 





7 MOLOTOV 
- “+++ The free man is separated from the Kremlin leadership by a ter rible wasteland, the ruin of liberties, the graveyard of the spirit . . .” 
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Based on Official 
_. Secret Documents 


T was Igor Gouzenko who revealed the existence 
] in Canada of a widespread conspiracy to obtain 
secret official information. 

Gouzenko, who had been sent to Canada in June, 
1943, with the official title of “civilian employee” of the 
Soviet Embassy at Ottawa, was the cipher clerk on the 
staff of the Military Attaché, Colonel Zabotin. 


On the night of September 5th, 1945, Gouzenko left 
the Embassy with a certain number of documents from 
his own office, including telegrams sent to Moscow, 
others received from Moscow, which he had enciphered 
and deciphered, as well as other documents made either 
by Russian officials of the Embassy or by other per- 
sons living in Canada. After having gone through the 
experiences detailed in the first article, printed in last 
week’s New Leader, Gouzenko eventually told: his story 
to the R.C.M.P., who reported to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

He has undoubtedly been a most informative witness 
and has revealed to us the existence of a conspiratorial 
organization operating in Canada and other countries. 
He has not only told us the names and cover names of 
the organizers, the names of many of the Canadians 
who were caught “in the net” (to employ the phrase 
used by the documents) and who acted here as agents, 
but he has also exposed much of the set-up of the 
organization as well as its aims and methods here and 
abroad. 

There can be no doubt in our minds that these at- 
tempts, very often successful, to obtain here secret and 
confidential information cannot be qualified as casual 
or isolated. They are not merely the acts of over- 
zealous Soviet employees anxious to inform their own 
Government. The set-up of this organization in Canada 
is the result of a long preparation by trained and 
experienced men, who have come here for the express 
purpose of carrying on spying activities, and who have 
employed all the resources at their disposal, with or 
without corruption, to fulfil] the tasks assigned to them. 

Some of these men have undoubtedly been well- 
schooled in espionage and Fifth Column organizational 
methods,\and in political and psychological “develop- 
ment” techniques. ‘ 

Gouzenko himself came to Ottawa only after he had 
been through the training that his superiors thought 
essential for the work he was chosen to perform. At 
16 he was a member of the Komsomol or “Young Com- 
munist League,” which is a youth movement controlled 
by, and preparatory to membership in, the Communist 
Party. He was instructed first in coding and decoding 
in a secret school after having been investigated by 
the N.K.V.D., which is the official secret political police 
of the Soviet Union, and it was only after five months 
of such investigation that he was given access to secret 
cipher work. He was later transferred to the Main 
Intelligence Division of the Red Army in Moscow, where 
he spent one year. During that year he saw, in the 


course of his work, a large number of -telegrams to 
and from many countries, detailing operations there 
similar to those which he has disclosed in Canada. 
Finally, after further investigation, Gouzenko was sent 
to Canada. 
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“THE GOUZENKO STORY” 











The Second in a Series: Edited by Melvin J. Lasky 


THERE has been some doubt and challenge on the part of some readers as to the authenticity and accuracy 
of the Soviet documents on which “The Gouzenko Story” is based. This, surely, is a legitimate curiosity, 
for never before has it been possible to follow a pattern in Stalin’s political course with so much richly 
detailed reference to the original Russian documents. It is indeed a unique event when the student of his- 
tery and contemporary. affairs inherits such private top-secret materials as those which Igor Gouzenko 
carried away with him on the night of September 5th, 1945, when he permanently severed his connection 
with the Soviet Embassy. The Russian Bolsheviks once, in 1917, opened up all the restricted confidential 
archives in a dramatic blow for Truth and against “Imperialist Secrecy.” Having liquidated the sordid rec- 
ord of Czarist plotting they evidently welcomed the tabula rasa to begin a record of their own. In any 
event Stalin’s archives are a closed affair, and its mysteries are difficult to penetrate. The Dewey Commis- 
mission collected from Leon Trotsky in the period of the Moscow trials substantial documentary evidence. 
From Alexander Barmine, from Walter Krivitsky, from Victor Kravchenko, and now perhaps too from 
Alexeiev, there are further valuable contributions.. But from Gouzenko we have even rarer things—private 
diaries of secret agents, voucher books, assignments, telegrams and messages to and from Moscow. How 
authentic are they? 


1—The stationery has been unequivocally identified and traced to the Soviet Embassy. 


2—The handwritings on the various documents have been checked and their attribution to Colonels 
Zabotin, Rogov, Motinov, et. al. confirmed. 


3—The connection shown in the Russian secret documents between the various Canadian agents is 
reflected and amplified in the private documents found in their possession. 


4—The activities indicated in the documents have been admitted by Moscow. Lozovski (Soviet Dep- 
uty Commissar of Foreign Affairs) explained to Ottawa: “As soon as the Soviet Government became aware 
of the above mentioned acts of certain members of the staff of the Military Attaché in Canada, the Soviet 
Military Attaché, in view of the inadmissability of acts of members of his staff, was recalled from Canada.” 
His only defense was that it would “be ridiculous to affirm that delivery of insignificant secret data of this 
kind could create any threat to the security of Canada... .” Anyway—‘“it has transpired that this infor- 
mation referred to technical data of which organizations had no need in view of more advanced technical 
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attainment in the U.S.S.R....” 


story. 


There is not even a shadow of a doubt. 





5—The conduct of cetrain Russian officials’in Ottawa has amounted to an admission of the Gouzenko 

A squadron of Russian agents, led by Pavlov, head of the Canadian NKVD, attempted to seize 
Gouzenko and recover the missing papers. Zabotin left suddenly, without notifying authorities of his depar- 
ture, and his ship, the SS Suvoroy sailed clandestinely at night without complying with port regulations. 
The intrigue, the knavery, the betrayal—a melodrama that 
could have been the plot of a fiction fantasy—are all historical phenomena. 


Gouzenko has unraveled the most important and spectacular true spy story ever told. 





Govuzenxo has described to us the extreme secrecy 
in which the espionage operations were conducted here. 
He lived with his family at 511 Somerset Street, 
Ottawa, but he had his own office in the secret cipher 
department which is located on the second floor at the 
Embassy, No. 285 Charlotte Street. He worked in 
room 12, one of the eight rooms on the second fioor 
of a wing of the building, the entrance of which is 
closed by a double steel door, and the windows of 
which have iron bars and steel shutters which are closed 
at night for the purpose of complete secrecy. In this 
room is a steel safe which contains many of the im- 
portant documents of the Military Intelligence. The 
cipher books which Gouzenko used to encipher and 
decipher telegrams, were kept in a sealed bag which 
was handed every night to one Aleksashkin, and in the 
same bag were also placed the telegrams that came 
from Moscow and the telegrams sent to Moscow. In 
the safe were kept the agents’ records, Colonel Zabotin’s 
secret diary, and other documents of the Military Intel- 
ligence Service. From time to time, some of these 
documents were destroyed in an incinerator Jocated in 
room 14. 

In rooms of this secret wing the Cipher clerks of the 
various branches of the Soviet Mission in Ottawa were 
located. They numbered five in all:—The N.K.V.D., the 
Embassy proper, the Political Section, the Commercial 





nd politi col power of vast Russia becomes colossal . . ." 





Section, and the Military. The N.K.V.D. Section sent 
its messages to the N.K.V.D. Headquarters in Moscow; 
the Embassy, the messages of the Ambassador and his 
staff to the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs; the Polit- 
ical Section, which was under Goussarov, communicated 
directly with the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union; the Commercial Section, 
headed by the Commercial Counsellor Krotov, sent its 
messages to the Commissariat for Foreign Trade; and 
the Military Section, headed by Colonel Zabotin, the 
Military Attaghé in Ottawa, communicated with the 
Director of Military Intelligence in Moscow. 

All these cipher clerks operated independently and 
each one used a different cipher whieh was unknown 
to the others. 

This extreme secrecy with which the acts of the 
espionage branches of the Mission were clothed, at the 
Embassy, was also exercised with great care by the 
Russians in their relations with their agents, and by 
the agents themselves in their mutual contacts. “After 
reading, burn” were standard instructions on written 
assignments of tasks given by Colonel Zabotin and his 
associates to the agents. The meetings of agents at 
night on street corners and in automobiles, and the usé 
of “cover-names” and “go-betweens,” indicate the 
secrecy with which the operations were conducted. 

“Cover-names” were used by the Russian leaders of 
the espionage system not only for themselves, theif 
Russian assistants, and their agents, but also to refer 
to places, organizations, and things. Thus Canada was 
sometimes referred té as Lesovia; the Soviet Embassy 
as metro; the N.K.V.D., or Russian secret political 
police, as The Neighbor; passports as shoes; the Come 
munist Party of Canada or other countries except the 
U.S.S.R. as The Corporation and its members as cor 
porants or corporators; any hiding place as adubok; 
a legal “front” for illegal activities as a roof; and the 
military espionage organization itself as Gisel. ... 

The funds needed by Colonel Zabotin to finance his 
operations were sent to him from Moscow and the 
following telegram sent by him to Moscow makes it 
clear how important it was considered that the trans- 
mission of this money should be concealed:— 

To the Director: 

Although you are sending us operational sums of 
money through metro, we nevertheless have to get 
them through the bank. In this way the purpose 
of secrecy is defeated. Conld you send us Canadian f 
dollars by mail? This would ensure full secree’ 
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THE SECRET NETWORK 








for the operational sums. At present the sums sent 
by you would not attract attention as we are carry- 
ing out repairs, are buying a car and there are 
people coming etc. In the future this will be notice- 
able. 

Grant 
31.9.45 
In other words, it was considered that the sums being 
spent for Colonel] Zabotin's purposes, would not attract 
attention so long as legitimate heavy expenditures were 
being made, but might become noticeable by reason of 
their size after the legitimate heavy expenditures had 
ceased. 

In various written instructions to agents we find the 
following :— , 

“... 1 beg you ‘to instruct each man separately 

about conspiracy in our work. .. .” 

“... All the materials and documents to be passed 

by Bagley, Bacon and Badeau have to be signed by 

their nicknames as stated above. . . .” 

“... Any meeting with Bacon, Badeau, Bagley must 

net take place indoors, but on the street and, 

moreover, separately with each one and once a 

month. .. .” 

“.. The materials from them must be received 

the same day on which you must meet me in the 

evening. The materials must not be kept with you 
even for a single night. .. .” 

“. .. Their wives must not know that you work 

with and meet their husbands. . . .” 

“... Warn them to be careful... .’ 

Gouzenko has also revealed to us, that in Colonel 
Zabotin’s house, 14 Range Road, Ottawa, complete 
photographic equipment was installed for the purpose 
of photographing documents for Moscow. 

When Gouzenko came to Canada in June, 1943, he 
arrived with Colonel Zabotin who had the officia] title 
of “Military Attaché.” With them was Major Ro- 
manov, Zabotin’s secretary. Zabotin did not come here 
to inaugurate a system of espionage, but to continue 
and amplify the work of his predecessors. 


xe * * 


As early as 1924, there was an organization at work 
in Canada directed from Russia and operating with 
Communist sympathizers in Canada. Two of the most 
active persons in this organization were Fred Rose, 
born Rosenberg, in Lublin, Poland, and Sam Carr, 
born Kogen or Cohen in Tomachpol, Russian Ukraine. 
Sam Carr, speaking Russian perfectly, went to Russia. 
While in Russia he took a course at the “Lenin Insti- 
tute” where the matters taught included political 
subjects, and also practical subjects such as _ the 
organization of political movements, fomentation or 
extention or prolongation of strikes for ulterior pur- 
poses, sabotage methods, espionage, and barricade fight- 
ing. The students received a very good education as 
“agents conspirators.” 

Major Sokolov, on his arrival in Ottawa in 1942, 
began to reform the previous organization, and was 
directed by “Molier,” who has been ‘identified as one 
Mikhailov, an official of the Soviet Consulate in New 
York who came to Canada for that purpose. Major 
Sokolov, whose cover-name was “Davie,” came to Can- 
ada before the opening of a Soviet diplomatic mission 
here, ostensibly as a Soviet inspector to work in Canad- 
jan factories in connection with the Canadian Mutual 
Aid Program to the U.S.S.R. 

So far as the evidence discloses, the first head of 
the Military Intelligence espionage system in Canada 
after the arrival of the Soviet Minister was Sergei N. 
Koudriavtzev, whose official] title was First Secretary 
of the Legation (later Embassy). From the time of 
the latters arrival until Zabotin came as Military 
Attaché, Sokolov reported to and took his instructions 


from Koudriavtzev. In June, 1943, the latter handed 


over to Sokolov and the espionage organization to 
Zabotin. 


The basic facts relating to Sokolov’s group are set 
out in notes made by Colonel Zabotin himself when he 
took over Sokolov’s organization in June, 1943. The 
information which Zabotin obtained from Sokolov was 
noted by the former in his own handwriting in his 
private notebook and these notes were obviously added 
to from time to time. The pages which relate to Soko- 
lov’s organization were torn out by Zabotin himself 
from his notebook, and were given by him to Gouzenko 
te destroy by burning in the incinerator. .. . 

When Colonel Zabotin arrived in Ottawa, he imme- 
diately began to expand this organization, a process 
that continued until his departure in December, 1945, 
for a visit to Moscow from which he does not appear 
to have returned. 

He directed the operations from his residence at 


14 Range Road, Ottawa, and he had under him for 
espionage purposes a considerable Russian staff, which 
increased steadily. ... 

This organization, being the one for which Gouzenko 
was the cipher clerk, is the only one of the espionage 
systems which we have been able to investigate in 
detail, because it was in that branch of the Fmbassy 
only that Gouzenko had access to the documents. 

* > . . 


Ir seems, however, that several paralle) under-cover 
systems, or networks, existed in Canada under the 
direction of members of the Soviet Embassy but inde- 
pendent: and distinct from Zabotin’s (Red Army Intelli- 
gence) organization; and that these parallel systems, 
had and may still have their own under-cover agents 
operating in Canada. 

This method of maintaining several distinct networks 
has obvious advantages from a security point of view 
for those operating them, as no one person, even among 
the directing Soviet personnel, would know the names 
of the Canadians acting as agents in more than one 
of the networks. Correspondingly, investigation by the 
Canadian authorities is rendered more difficult. 

Gouzenko told us:— 

“.. They (the Soviet Government) were trying to 
establish a Fifth Column in Canada. What transpired 
is only a modest’or small part of all that is really here. 
You may have discovered fifteen men but it still leaves 
in Canada this dangerous situation because there are 
other societies and other people working under every 
Embassy, under every Consul in each place where there 
is a Consulate. It is just like a number of smal! circles. 
There are paralle] systems of spies or potential agents. 
... The last telegram asked about the mobilization of 
resources in Canada. They wanted to know everyt!‘ng 
possible about everything concerned in Canada. They 
wanted to know the natural. resources that Canada could 
mobilize in case of war, her coal, oil, rare metals and 
so on.” 

Gouzenko testified that there was a five-man com- 
mittee in Moscow which passes on Soviet officials who 
are being sent to foreign countries. This committee 
consists of representatives of the N.K.V.D., the Military 
Intelligence, the Naval Service, the Commercial Service 
and the Diplomatic Service. Gouzenko said:— 

“... and each of them send their own men and they 
try to put on more of their own men. Intelligence tries 
to put more of their own men; Commercial Service tries 
to put on more than the Diplomatic, and so on with the 
other representatives.” 

We have endeavored to obtain from Gouzenko all the 
information he could give us about the “various circles” 
or “Parallel systems. .. .” 

Gouzenko said:— 

“Then according to conversations between Sokolov 
and Zabotin I think they suspected that there existed a 
parallel military intelligence system, parallel to Zabo- 
tin’s. 

This system was apparently also directed by the 
Red Army Intelligence Headquarters in Moscow, but 
not through Co]. Zabotin. Gouzenko testified that it 
was only, as it were, by accident that Zabotin learned 
of its existence in Canada, although Zabotin and his 
immediate colleagues had always been quite aware of 
the existence of some of the other parallel networks 
operating in Canada including that of the N.K.V.D. 
directed by Pavlov (A Second Secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy in Ottawa), with which we deal below. 

“... Then there was another case when two mem- 
bers of the Commercial Counsellor’s Office went to the 
Canadian Patent Office and asked for information about 
the secret invention of radar. They spoke bad English 
and the Canadian authorities thought that they were 
German agents and called the police. They were held 
and they were checked up and then released. ... Of 
course this*was mentioned to Sokolov and Sokolov im- 
mediately told it to Zabotin. Zabotin became very angry 
and he wrote a big telegram to Moscow. He said that 
the Neighbor should not work with such hooligan 
methods.” ; 

Then followed an exchange of telegrams 
Zabotin and The Director in Moseow, from 
Zabotin understood that there was in operation in 
Canada a parallel network to his own, but ‘which like 
his own was directed by the Military Intelligence 
Headquarters in Moscow. 


between 
which 


There had been several prevous instances of friction 


between the parallel systems and particularly between . 


Pavlov’s network and Col. Zabotin’s. Gouzenko said 
that such cases of friction—often arising through efforts 
to “develop” the same agent—were not uncommon in 
other ccuntries also, as he had Jearned during his year 
at Red Army Intelligence Headquarters in Moscow. 
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", .. Behind the facade—undercover systems .. .' 


One result of the irritation evidenced by Zabotin 
toward Pavlov, in his telegrams on the incident out- 
lined above, was the receipt of simultaneous instruc- 
tions by Zabotin and Pavlov from Military Intelligence 
Headquarters and N.K.V.D. Headquarters, respectively, 
that al] disputes must be settled, and that there should 
be no more quarrelling between the various systems 
operating in Canada. 


The N.K.V.D. System 


Tuere can be little doubt that the N.K.V.D., previ- 
ously called the O.G.P.U., and which is the secret polit- 
ical police of the Soviet Union, have a powerful organi- 
zation in Canada. In the documents exchanged between 
Zabotin and The Director of the Military Intelligence 
Service in Moscow, which have been produced before us, 
the N.K.V.D. is mentioned by its cover-name The 
Neighbor. 

In a telegram sent by Colonel Zabotin, whose cover- 
name was Grant, to Moscow on the 9th of August, 
1945, Colonel Zabotin expresses fears as to the ad- 
visability of employing one Norman Veall as an agent 
to work for him. He says:— 

. .. The possibility is not excluded that he may 

have already tied up with the Neighbor. I con- 

sider it necessary to warn the Neighbor. .. . . 

On the 22nd of the same month The Director replied: 

To Grant: 

1. Your 243. 

We have here no compromising data against 
Veall, nevtreheless the fact that he has in his 
hands a letter of recommendation from a cor- 
porant who was arrested in England (which he 
did not take care to destroy) compels us to 
refuse to have any contact with him whatsoever, 
the more so that many already call him a “Red.” 

To the neighbor he must surely be known; if 
not, inform him of the break in my instructions. 

Warn Alek that he should have no conversa- 
tions whatever with him about our work. 

Corporant is the cover-name used to refer ‘to a mem- 
ber of any Communist Party outside the Soviet Union. 
Alek is Professor May. 

On another exhibit we find the following note:— 

Fred—director of corporation. Previously worked 

at the Neighbors, up to 1924. 

Fred is Fred Rose. The Corporation is a cover-name 
used to refer to any Communist Party outside the Soviet 
Union. 

In another telegram sent by Colonel Zabotin to Mos- 
cow we find with reference to an agent:— 

I think it is better to get rid of him, or to give 
him to the Neighbor. 

To this telegram, The Director replied that it would 
be preferable to wait, as this agent might prove to be 
useful to Zabotin’s network. But later Zabotin was 
instructed to discuss the question of transfer with The 
Neighbor. 

In this work in Ottawa Zabotin was using both Sam 
Carr and Fred Rose for his “military” espionage net- 
Pavlov sought to approach Sam Carr for his 
Moscow said:—‘Don’t touch 


work. 
N.K.V.D. 
Sam Carr.” 

When Moscow asked Zabotin if he knew a certain 
“Norman” he answered that he did not. Then Motinov 
and Zabotin thought they had identified him; they asked 
Pavlov about the man they had in mind, and Pavlov 
said:—“Don’t touch Norman; we work with him.” 

[Continued next week] 
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those who assert the collective 

guilt of the German people. Like 
others, he says that Hitler was nothing 
new in German history and that the 
Germans have always been barbarians. 
Immensely proud of his vast knowledge, 
profound judgments and superior ethics, 
Ludwig gathered all the black “facts” 
he could think of in a booklet, The 
Moral Conquest of Germany, which, as 
he asserts, “offers a case for the guilt 
of the German nation.” He finds this 
guilt (a pre-Hitler Hitlerism) in the 
history of the Germans, their literature, 
their science, their way of life, public 
and private. 

There is in itself nothing new in this 
pulp magazine historiography. But Lud- 
wig claims a special authority because 
he “made a study of the Germans for 
thirty years,” which is only his way of 
admitting, with slightly reddened face, 
that he has been a German himself for 
the greater part of his life. And one 
would simply like to ask: What did he, 
as a German, do against the German 
evil during these thirty years while 
gtudying it? 

Ludwig was a German chauvinist, a 
German war propagandist, an admirer 
of Bismarck, a literary defender of the 
Kaiser, a voluntary drum-beater for 
Mussolini, a bitter critic of the Treaty 
of Versailles. He pleaded for the inno- 
cence of the German people after World 
War I and demonstrated that the Ger- 
man government of that period was less 
guilty than others. All this was done 
when there was no Gestapo to prevent 
him from warning the world. 

Let this be a comfort to those honest 
souls who don’t fool themselves that as 
Germans under Gestapo rule, they nec- 
essarily would have been heroes. And 
to make this point quite clear, let’s see 
in detail how a noble character behaves 
in a sitution in which he demands 
heroism from others, 

To expose the mentality of the German 
masses, Ludwig cites.a lot of “facts” 
which are distorted, falsified, or untrue, 
and reiterates the well-worn thesis that 
in three generations (1870 to 1939) 
Germany has waged three wars of ag- 
gression. He adds that in’ each case 
the German people supported these wars 
“with enthusiasm.” But in 1870 not 
Germany but France was the aggressor, 
and in 1939 the whole German people 
was unmistakably against’ Hitler’s war 
of aggression (see Berlin Diary, by Wil- 
liam L. Shirer;: “, . . everybody against 
the war... population dead against 
it’). And as for the undeniable Ger- 
man war frenzy of 1914 (miore or less 
shared by other belligerents), Ludwig 
should blush in silence, 

+ * al 


Ludwig Hailed World V/ar I 


FE was then, at the age of 34, not 
just one German in millions, but one 
of the thousand leading men in his na- 
tion, perhaps even among the upper 
hundred as measured by influence: on 
the public mind. He was a foreign cor- 


Ei LUDWIG is notable among 
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By Konrad Heiden 


respondent, a roving reporter and edi- 
torial writer for the Berliner Tageblatt, 
foremost German newspaper of that 
epoch, His were front-page stories; few 
writers had such a big audience. And 
he told his readers that Germany had 
been attacked by “the black, debased 
Russian who had no righ: to wear the 
honorable name of Kuropean, the schem- 
ing, hesitating Briton and the Balkanese 
in the southeast who throws bombs, 
assassinates and betrays”! He insisted, 
again and again, that .“Germany never 
wanted nor, from a political standpoint, 
started this war.” He testified that the 
masses in the streeis were reluctant to 
fight (‘‘for days depression, coolness, 
doubts were weighing the thousands 
down’). He described how only the 
news that Russia, while talking peace, 
was secretly preparing for attack, 
turned the people’s temper—“thank God, 
this cue came!” cried Ludwig with 
audible relief. He praised the Govern- 
ment of the Kaiser (“this prince whose 
love of peace is above any doubt”) that 
it had thought of such a clever trick 
as this Russian treachery, to arouse the 
people to war frenzy. His exact words 
were that the trick “was not only po- 
litically wise but very wonderful in a 
human sense... . Only this cue made 
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the crowd wild and threw it into that 
exalted mood ,.. the national indigna- 
tion without which war could not be 
waged.” 

Thirty years later he had the nerve 
to write: “The decent minority found 
itself overpowered by the loud-mouthed 
advice of the spiritual leaders.’ 

All the phrases quoted here and in the 
following paragraphs:are from Ludwig’s 
articles in the Berliner Tageblatt from 
Aug. 2, Aug. 5, Aug. 29, Sept. 1, Sept. 
6, Sept. 9, Sept. 23, 1914. But he wrote 
things in similar vein much later. The 
good ‘old device to confound an author 
by his earlier writings is certainly justi- 
fied here. For what gives Ludwig the 
rare courage to accuse those who did 
nothing but follow his “loud-mouthed 


advice”? Only the hope that this advice 
may have been forgotten. But whatever 


he pretends to think teday about the 
war guilt of the German people, he 
cannot have forgotten that in. 1914 he 
thought this: “Simple, noble, bold, eth- 
ical in the highest degree appears to 
me the motive that drove this steady 
people into such incredible excitement.” 
Whether he ever believed his own words, 
he cannot have believe. them both in 
1914 and in 1946. 

It seems that the war of 1914 gave 
him the opportunity for a wonderful 
performance of intellectual breast-beat- 
ing in the grand style. One had been 
“intoxicated by internationalism,” had 
been “in danger of losing those national 
instincts which fortunately . separate 
what in vain one would try to unite... 
the hour permits nobody to be anything 
but purely and completely patriotic.” 


"The Slavs or we!” 


In the best tradition of Wagnerian 
todeslust he hailed the coming bath of 
steel. Germany had grown too soft, 
people “had begun to indulge in a ree 
finement that threatened to become 
weakness, in a dissipation threatening 
to become degeneration.” Take Berlin, 
for instance: “The fast-growing city 
threatened to develop in Amercian 
fashion—voluptuousness without culture, 
speed without beauty.” Now, thank God, 
there was a war to take care of all 
this: “In the sense of'a historic develop- 
ment it was necessary that it came, 
Why should we be afraid to state this? 
- . » Is there any horror that can pre- 
vent us from hailing without reverent 
feelings the hour of our genuine test?” 
* x xe 


Valiant Knight or Howling Wolf? 


Wactuer Ludwig really wished to 
live dangerously or whether a valiant 
knight was only happily howling with 
the wolves—there was not much force 
needed to make him do it. No SS hang- 
man but at the worst a city editor was 
there to frighten him into such martial 
outbursts; or could it have been a draft 
board that expected the exempted young 
hero to do something in his line for the 
German war effort? Anyway, Ludwig 
bravely delivered a spiteful tirade about 
the Russians, against whom “this war 
must be fought with the full hatred... 
Race hatred was 
indeed all that yet had been missing 
in this picture of servile emotion, and 
in this special case there was some real 
feeling behind it. “I hate it, that Slavic 
soul!” he wrote, and years later the 
Russians still were to him “the most 
immature people of the white race” and 
“Orientals.” Ludwig had joined the 
Protestant Church some years before 
and now probably considered himself a 
member of a Nietzschean master race of 
old European stock. 

It was therefore rather with under- 
standing and secret admiration that he 
revealed in an article the Machiavellian 
ways of the British ruling caste and 
told the story of how Winston Churchill 
kindled World War I to save his career, 


Did England really intervene for poor ~ 


little Belgium? “A pretext for teen- 
agers!” cried Ludwig; no, Churchill and 
his colleagues Asquith and Grey were 
threatened by a cabinet crisis by which 
they. would ‘have’ been thrown out of 
power, and so “they found that great 
old outlet and started a war to escape 
chaos.” 

In the wake of the German armies 
and in the company of German officers 
he traveled through Europe and parts 
of Asia, always briefed as a reporter 
for the Berliner Tageblatt. He praised 
the efficiency of German war propa- 
ganda in Holland and cursed the Dutch 
fatheads who wanted to live in peace 
instead of admiring Germany in her 
martial greatness; he witnessed the 
“marvelous spectacle” of four Allied 
ships sinking at the Dardanelles; wrote 
book after book to glorify the heroes of 
the German Navy. He interviewed kings 
and other leaders, sent reports to the 
German Foreign Office, was a guest of 
German generals and the confidante of 
German diplomats. He moved across 
the German war theatre with the liberty 
that only a very trusted person enjoys. 

Meanwhile pacifism and anti-militarism 
were by no means dead in Germany. 
Ludwig’s own paper, Berliner Tageblatt, 
managed to remain fairly decent, and 
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once an editorial note corrected one of 
Ludwig’s overzealous Teutonie out 
bursts. Some of the pacifists moved 
within the rather broad limits of lee 
gality, others underground; some filed 
to neutral countries. Ludwig could have 
done the same more easily than others, 
For years he had had a house in Switzere 
land. and could have become a Swiss 
citizen—he says so himself in his autoe 
biography. No greater sacrifice was ine 
volved than giving up his jobs with 
German newspapers. He did exactly the 
opposite. From the anti-militarist Bere 
liner Tageblatt he switched in 1916 ta 
the Vossische Zeitung, then a mouthpiece 
of the all-out war party. It was just 
the time when this paper came out for 
unlimited submarine warfare, scornfully 
rejected President Wilson’s suggestions 
for a peace of reconciliation, and ine 
sisted on a prolonged war until decisive 
German victory. 

For this is the story of a man who 
never gave up his comfort for the sake 
of his convictions, but who accuses 
others because they did not die for them, 
While Ludwig was publishing his books 
in honor of the Kaiser’s admirals and 
wrote news stories to the effect that 
America’s entry into the war was nothe 
ing to be afraid of, unknown German 
sailors started their first abortive mutiny 
and were beheaded; Socialist and pacifist 
leaders—Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxeme 
burg, Paul Froelich, Wilhelm Dittmann, 
Kurt Eisner, and many others—went td 
jail. In 1918 the success of the German 
revolution came as an unpleasant sure 
prise to him: “Instead of being happy, 
I was terrified,’ says he in his autoe 
biography, regretting the lack of ree 
sistance to the revolt. He deserted the 
ruling caste only after it had surrene 
dered: “Only this turned my mind come 
pletely.” With an indignation worthy of 
Hitler, he complained that there were 
not even 500 courageous officers “to slap 
the face of the rebellious common man, 
This failure of a caste which had en- 
adherent of the republic out of me.” 
He bowed to success. 


« * al 


Ludwig Discovers 
The German People 


Topay he puts on a show by Pare 
roting in his toothless style the now 
fashionable radical sneers at the weak- 
ness of the German revolution and tha 
Weimar Republic. But when he was on 
the spot and things happened around 
him, Ludwig “secretly praised the Pruse 
sian moderation” of the revolution in 
Berlin, and wrote a protest against the 
demand that the Kaiser should be giver 
up as a war criminal to the Allies. “Is 
it really so important, I asked myself, 
that a people has a little more or less 
liberty?” 

The guiltlessness of the German people 
became one of his pet themes. In hig 
patriotic indignation he saw the victo- 
rious Allies as “vengeful judges with 
cold eyes smash a terrible verdict upon 
sixty million guiltless people, to make 
even their children and their children’s 
children suffer in Old Gospel fashion, 
cruelly.” Nobly he declared that he 
would never desert the poor wretches. 
In a book about the Kaiser, published 
in 1926, he, the former monarchist, dis< 
cussing German politics, “tried to draw 
a line of separation between the old 
and the new regime, that is, to put the 

(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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blame on the system” (as different from 
the people); and “that this line of 
separation has been obliterated in Ver- 
sailles and after is in my eyes the de- 
cisive mistaké of the last decade.” But 
he made also a point that he had cleared 
the Kaiser from the unjust charge of 
having been a second King Attila who 
wanted to dominate the world. This 
book about the Kaiser would have been 
the place to tell the German public a 
few truths about: German atrocities in 
World War I which he denounced so 
vigorously later. But Ludwig was not 
such a fool as’ to antagonize the German 
public. The subject is not mentioned 
once in the book, although it deals with 
the war at length. Yes, he brings up 
the German submarine warfare but only 
to blame the Kaiser fo: not ordering it 
early enough. In his writings of this 
time, the peace of Versailles was of 
course a “brutal and stupid treaty,” a 
“peace of power,’ and the Paris Peace 
Conference “the last convention of World 
Imperialism.” He had flowery metaphors 
to denounce the French occupation of 
the Ruhr in 1923: “In our city halls 
vengeful governors rule with threaten- 
ing expressions on their faces, and the 
neck of the free-born miner is bowed 
under a slave treaty which he signed 
so that at least he may live.” 

A patronizing benevolence for the 
common man, whose face somebody had 
forgotten to slap in 1918, now made 
from time to time an erratic appearance 
in his writings. In a book about the 
outbreak of World War I, entitled July 
14 (1929), he wrote: “The sum of 
guilt was,in the cabinets, the sum of 
innocence in the streets of Europe. In 
no country had the man at the engine, 
in the workshop, or at the plow, any 
desire to break the peace or any in- 
terest in doing so. Everywhere the 
lower classes feared war and fought 
against it until the eleventh hour.... 
It is a lie that one single people as such 
wanted war or wants it today.” Here 
it is again: the complete innagence of 
the German people. So firmly did he 
believe—or at least professed so—in the 
Rousseauian goodness uf the people that 
even the Government of the Kaiser, 
because closer to the people than others, 
must be less guilty than they: ‘The 
less control a government had to fear, 
the heavier is its historical responsi- 
bility. For this reason, while exact cal- 
culations of relative responsibility are 
imppssible, one can say that Vienna and 
Petersburg stand first, Berlin and Paris, 
their seconds, follow them, although at 
very different interval.; London came 
a long way after.” He absolved im- 
perial Germany from the chief respon- 
sibility for World War I which had 
been the basic thesis of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Praise for Mussolini and Stalin 


Tuererore, when Benito Mussolini 
in the early 1930’s started his diplo- 
matic campaign to destroy this treaty, 
Ludwig was at hand again. The task 
was to sell the founder of Fascism to 
the German “Left,” which favored revi- 
sion*of Versailles. Ludwig interviewed 
the dictator and published Mussolini's 
Talks With Emil Ludwig. In this book 
he praised the sawdust Caesar as a 
“creat statesman,” who, he said, sincerely 
wanted peace; he praised Fascism be- 
cause of his “grandiose achievements” 
and because “this movement has done 
great things for Italy.” The avowed 
purpose of the book was to “replace” 
the “false picture” that the world had 
of Mussolini, to “change opinions and 
fears of the world by a different pic- 
ture.” The author made fun of: the 
“severe Socialists” and “party-line men” 
who called him a traitor. He confessed 
that in his eyes democracy was on its 
way out; in his bubble-bath style: “The 
conceptions of democracy and parlia- 
mentarism began to become foggy, mixed 
forms came to the foreground, political 
life in the traditional forms became 
empty, men of importance were lacking. 
At the same time, I saw grandiose 
achievements of the material kind in 
Moscow and Rome, i.e., I recognized the 
constructive side of these two dicta- 
torships.” 

The famous, independent foreigner, 
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who of his own free will offered his ~ 


pen to the tyrant, certainly had nothing 
on the meek, cowed subject of Hitler 
who, tied by hands and feet, found it 
wise to keep his mouth shut. One won- 
ders what might have become of Ludwig 
if he had not been born with the name 
Cohn, or jf Adolf Hitler had not been 
anti-Semitic. Let’s be frank. One could 
forgive Ludwig a lot of errors and 
changes of mind if they came out of 
an outraged Jewish soul, burning with 
grief and hatred-for German atrocities 
against Jews. Millions of people, Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, hate the whole 
German people indiscriminately for the 
most authentic motive: for unspeakable 
horrors they committed. And if, as his- 
tory certainly will show, this hate errs 
in the object, it does not err in the 
origin; it is in itself a genuine and 
therefore legitimate sentiment. With 
Ludwig one has always the feeling that 
he does not hate the Germans so much 
for their atrocities as for their reviews 
of his books. 


He gives vent to his spite because 
now it is safe for him to do so. In the 
late 1920’s he seems to have played 
with the idea of becoming a member 
of the German Reichstag; in 1931 he 
raised hell: iif German papers because 
the German Ambassador in Rome did 
not wine and dine him in the grand 
manner as a great represecative of 
German literature. But shortly before 
Hitler came to power he saw the light, 
dropped all this German stuff and be- 
came a Swiss citizen. Only mean people 
would say that he did for the sake of 
his safety what he had not done for 
his ccnvictions! Ludwig accused Ger- 
man refugees “vho do not share his 
views that they want to go back and 
to grab nice, soft jobs in liberated 
Germany. He states that he himself is 
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: HEIDEN ON LUDWIG 


Konrap HEIDEN is the internationally-known biographer of Adolf Hitler 
and National Socialism. His latest book Der Fuehrer is generally accepted as 
the most authoritative volume yet written on 
the late Nazi dictator. Heiden’s own record 
is distinguished by his early, long, and un- 
broken struggle against totalitarianism and 
in behalf of democratic values. He denounced 
Nazi imperialism as he denounced all varieties 
of German .imperialism before it. 
fought for political rights and civil liberties 
regardless of national contexts and cheap 
personal considerations. If he appears bitter 
and uncompromising in his judgments here on 
Emil Ludwig it is because he himself has been 
| so loyal to the ideal of integrity. 





He has 
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opinions, if necessary his whole per- 
sonality, is to him a spontaneous act 
of art. As a newspaperman in the 
early 1920’s, Ludwig used to invent 
“authentic”? news stories, written in 
Berlin but dated under several assumed 
names, from London and Paris. “I acted 
my parts so~seriously,” he tells us in 
his autobiography, “that as _ corre- 
spondent from Paris I slightly attacked 
the man in London, then as man in 
London struck back and became par- 
ticularly bitter when a real London 
paper contradicted me.” He assures us: 
“Never in my life did I get more fun 
out of work.” One can believe that. 
From any approach, he just doesn’t 
fit into the pose which he assumes: that 
of a moral accuser. Whatever he says 
sounds false because he does not belong 
at all to the cause for which he pre- 
tends to stand. After the capture of 
Rome, there was found in the library 
of Mussolini a book by Ludwig, dedi- 
cated by the author “to the Duce, -in 
admiration”; added was, in his hand- 
writing, a line by Goethe: “I find 
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free of such material interests which 
possibly might influence his attitude. 
Before the defeat of Germany, and as 
a Swiss citizen, he wrote, “the Nazis 
cannot rob me.” This was the exact 
opposite of the truth. When the Nazis 
cam2 to power in 1933, they robbed 
Ludwig of the German book market, 
i.e., approximately of half of his income. 
When they conquered half of Europe 
in 1940, Ludwig felt compelled to aban- 
don for several years his new father- 
land and to let the Swiss shift for them- 
selves. This certainly must have been 
hard for him, and indeed he left his 
American exile the very minute the 


war was over. 
n * a 


Bur to be just: among his personal 
motives financial reasons are probably 
not supreme. It is the pitiful conceit 
of the man that explains so many of 
his antics. He would choke if he could 
not drop a hint (in the preface to The 
Moral Conquest) that the well-known 
authors who share his views stole them 
from him; although it hardly could 
have been a bargain to snatch from his 
treasure vf arguments gems like, these: 
that German slave mentality comes out 
when they call each other “Herr,” and 
that out of demonic state idolatry even 
their doormen wear uniforms. That he 
is incensed at the Germans for their 
reviews of his books is not just a gag; 
he quotes such reviews as proof of Ger- 
man nastiness. 

And it may be said in his favor that 
he has no talent for scheming and 
plotting. To change his attitudes, his 


pleasure in conversing with the power- 


.ful, with the tyrants.” 


In the 1920’s he published a bio- 
graphical sketch of Carl Peters. This 
German colonial explorer had been swept 
out of his career by public indignation 
in Germany after his cruelties against 
African natives had been exposed. But 
Ludwig only made fun of the decent 
Germans, “the German missionaries and 
the papers who could not bear the idea 
that some thieving Negro had been hung 
in the shadow of Mt. Kilimandjaro.” 

Ludwig once was one of the most 
widely read German authors, his fol- 
lowing immense. The book about Wil- 
helm II had a bigger sale than Mein 
Kampf until 1931. Both books appeared 
approximately at the same time and, in 
certain ways, followed the same line of 
reasoning. It said, in the form given to 
i, by Ludwig: If the Kaiser had only 
come to an understanding with England 
about a smaller German Navy, “the 
English in 1914 would not have decided 
against us, the war would have been 
avoided or—“audible sigh—‘won.” That 
a man who played such an eminent part 
among his people really believes he 
could stand aloof from his deeds as if 
they were not his own is a phenomenon 
as puzzling in its way as the phenom- 
enon of the German character. As a 
rule, any person who ever had a part, 
large or small, in the public life of 
Germany—and this means you if you 
had lived there, and me since I did— 
will not dodge his share of responsi- 
bility, though he may think he did his 
best to prevent the vutcome. This out- 
come must give him feelings of various 
kinds: bitter grief about what is today, 
hope perhaps for the future, despite 
everything; certainly shame about what 
has happened. 

But it would be too much to expect 
this from Emil Ludwig. 





The Pulse Beat of a Sick Society 


By STEPHEN STEPANCHEV 


THE SOWING OF THE SEED. By 
Ezio Taddei. New York: The Dial 
Press. 253 pages, $2.75. 

ZIO TADDEI, a noted anti-fascist 

K Italian writer, spent eighteen 

years of his life in Mussolini’s 
prisons. Out of this experience and his 

knowledge of political activity ‘in Li- 

vorno, Genoa and Rome has come The 

Sowing of the Seed, his remarkable new 

novel about fascist Italy on the eve of 

her war with Ethiopia. 

The book records the feverish pulse 
beat of sick society and the signs of its 
degeneracy and decay. Fearing to lose 
their accustomed luxuries, the pleasure- 
seeking upper classes prop up the tot- 
tering fascist regime and _ support 
Mussolini’s grandiose schemes of foreign 
conquest. The venal middle classes fol- 
low the Duce in similar fear of pauperi- 
zation and consequent sliding down the 
social scale. Brutalized in their attempt 
to hold on to their positions, they merci- 
lessly beat down the classes from which 
they would like to disassociate them- 
selves. For their part, the working 
masses patiently bear the burden of 
labor and suering and gradually pre- 
par’ the old Italian soil for the sowing 
of new seed. 

That, essentially, is what the novel 
is about. The corruption of the ruling 
greups is illustrated by the fat, irre- 
sponsible Ceneral Carlo Conti, who, 


when he is put in charge of Rome’s milk 
depots, succumbs to the temptation of 
taking baths in the city’s milk tanks 
with a pretty girl attendant. As a result 
of such pathological excesses, the anti- 
fascist forces inevitably grow in power. 
Representative of these is the strong- 
willed Beppino Colantuoni, messenger of 
the underground. 

The novel is notable for the fact that 
Taddei has succeeded in making his 
politics an integral part of the story 
he tells. Admirably, his angers do not 
cloud his insights; there are no rule- 
of-thumb slogans here; what fatality 
is evident derives from a recognition of 
the complexities and ambivalences of 
human behavior, The selectivity out of, 
which the scenes and characters emergt 
is clearly the selectivity of an artist. 

The problem of presenting the reac 
tions of diverse segments of any given 
society to a series of social and economia 
events has plagued many writers before 
Taddei. He has attempted a solution by 
writing numerous very short scenes that 
take the reader from place to place witr 
the rapidity of a newsreel-camera. The 
experiment is not wholly successful 
however because informational and not 
emotional requirements d@ictated the 
shifts in scene. It is precisely in this 
lack of emotional unity and power that 
Taddei falls short of the achievement 
of his compatriot, Ignazio Silone. 


VW 











The Penguin Homer 


Reviewed by DUDLEY FITTS 
HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. Trenslated 
by E. V. Riew. New York: Penguin 
Books. 331 pages. 25 cents. 


HE best translation of Homer that 

| I have ever read is by W. H. D. 

Rouse, whose Odyssey was brought 
out here in 1937 by Modern Age 
books. This is no longer in print, so 
far as 1 can determine; and I mention 
it with no intent to disparage Mr. Rieu’s 
work — which is excellent — but simply 
because I shall be using Rouse, in the 
remarks which follow, as a kind of 
touchstone. Both translations are in 
prose; both are colloquial in tone; both 
are honest and unpretentious and faith- 
ful; and »oth provide the best kind of 
answer to the steadily growing public 
demand for contemporary versions of 
the ancient classics. Rouse, to my mind, 
is very special; Rieu is less convincing, 
both as artist and as scholar, but this 
is not to say that this translation is 
undeserving of the wide popularity 
which it is almost certain to enjoy. 

Sophocles had his Jebb; Homer, his 
Butcher and Lang. Most of us, if the 
classics formed any considerable part of 
our education, were brought up on that 
horrible prose—“Oh, that the fellow may 
get wherewith to prdfit withal,” Rieu 
quotes with a shudder, “just in such 
measure as he shall ever prevail to bend 
the bow!”—and who can tell to what 
extent the majestically unreadable Vic- 
torian dons are to blame for ghe low 
estate of classical studies today? At 
any rate, the present translation serves 
to re-emphasize a truth which B&L did 
their unwitting best to obseure that 
Homer, like the Greek tragic poets and 
the greatest of the lyrists, wrote living 
speech for living men. I do not mean 
that he was not strange: all great art 
is strange, und Homer (I am too ig- 
norant to venture more than an opinion), 
with his extraordinary mixture of dia- 
lects, his rare words, and his curious 
incantatory locutions, must hawe sounded 
more than strange. But the fact of his 
survival proves his essential popularity. 
He was a story-teller—as Rieu puts it, 
he was the first novelist, and perhaps 
the greatest of all; and just as one can 
not imagine that a story composed in 
the idiom of B&L would survive except 
in an aura of freakish nostalgia, so the 
first duty of his translator is to seek 
out an idiom that will survive at least 
as long as the temper of our times. 
This Rieu has done with conspicuous 
success, 

The losses are obvious. First, the sonal 
effects. True, we do not know what 
Homer—what any ancient spoken Greek 
—sounded like; but we know that the 
hexameters did not sound like Rouse 
or Rieu. “The glory is departed,” and 
the only possible remedy is the study 
of Greek. Secondly, the mythological 
effects. These may or may. not have 
seemed quaint to the Homerie audience, 
though it is my belief that they did; 
but there is a difference between the 
quaintness of “old, unhappy, far-off 
things / And battles long ago” and the 
outlandishness that time and ignorance 
have cast upon them. What was at least 
living tradition is now worse than dead. 
Finally, the social and moral tone. Here 
one™Must group al) those devices and 
familiar subtleties of saying and feeling 
for which modern English has only the 
loosest and most general equivalents, yet 
which in Greek must have been the very 
animus creator of the poem.. We are 
left, then, with the story—the incom- 
parable plot, the illuminations of irony 
and insight, the roaring fun. Not 
Homer, but Homer’s ghost. Yet what a 
ghost! How, even in these dilute pages, 
he strides like the shade of his own 
Achillés “with great strides down the 


meadow of asphodel, rejoicing. .. .” 
7 “ e 


Everyone, I suppose; has his own 
privaté passages by whieh he estimates 
the degree to which a translator has suc- 
ceeded. One of mime is the Argos-episode 
in XVII, where Odysseus is recognized 
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by his feeble old dog, who immediately 
dies. The passage concludes with a 
phrase recalling the death of heroes in 
battle, an epic ‘tag which only gains 
in poignancy from its being applied to 
a dog: 

As for Argus, he had no sooner set 
eyes on Odysseus after those nineteen 
years than he succumbed to the black 
hand of death. 

(“Black death’ says the Greek; 
“hand,” with its adventitious suggestion 
of Sicilian blackmail, is a rather awk- 
ward addition by Rieu.) Here is Rouse; 

But Argos passed into the darkness 





of death, now that he had seen his 
master once more after twenty long 
years. . 

The second is clearly better. “As for 
Argus”: “But Argus”; “‘no sooner set 
eyes on”; “now that he had seen”; ‘the 
black hand of death”: “the darkness of 
dezth’—Rouse is more sensitive, there 
is more in him of the lacrymae rerum 


which I think I perceive in the original. 


Again: in the Eleventh Book Odysseus 
has been talking with the ghost of his 
mother, Anticleia; she describes her own 
death. Rieu: 

“It was not that the keen-eyed 
Archeress sought me out in our home 
and killed me with her gentle darts. 
Nor was I attacked by any of the 
malignant diseases that so often make 
the body waste away and die. No, it 
was my heartache for you, my glori- 
ous Odysseus, and for your wise and 
gentle ways, that brought my life and 
all its sweetness to an end.” 

As my mother spoke, there came to 
me out of the confusion in my heart 
the one desire, to embrace her spirit, 
dead though she was. Thrice, in my 
eagerness to clasp her to me, I started 
forward with my hands outstretched. 
Thrice, like a shadow or a dream, 
she slipped through my arms... . 

Rouse: 

“And this is how I sickened and 
died. The Archeress did not shoot 
me in my own house with those gentle 
shafts that never miss; it was no dis- 
ease that made me pine away; but I 
missed you so much, and your clever 
wit and your gay merry ways, and 
life was sween no longer, and so [ 
died.” 


When I heard this, I longed to — 


throw my arms round her neck. Three 
times I tried to embrace the ghost, 
three times it slipt through my hands 
like a shadow or a dream. 

Both are excellent, and it happens 
that in detail Rieu is more literal here 
than Rouse; but Rouse’s version is the 
nearer poetry: “and life was sweet no 
longer, so I died”; and in the “Three 
times ... three times. . .” he actually 
achieves something of the pathos that 
moved Vergil to imitate the passage: 

ter conatus tbi ecollo dare bracchia 

circum, 

ter frustra comprensa manus ef- 

fugit imago, 

pay leuibus uentis uolucrique si- 

millima somno. 

Rieu’s is simply good prose. 

It is as a worthy substitute, then, and 
gratefully, that I esteem this book. It 
is not brilliant; but it is sound, and, 
above all, it is alive. It should be 
recommended to .anyone who believes 
that classical antiquity has nothing to 
say to A.D. 1947. It should be distributed 
by the car-load to school children: after 
a page or two, they will not have to be 
forced te read it. And I should be less 
than generous to conclude without re- 
marking upon the signal service that 
Penguin Books has performed for us: 
for approximately one sixteenth of the 
price we are asked to pay in order to 
share the charms of Lydia Amber 
with the Restozation Berbers and the 
Castilian Mohawks of Kennebunk and 
Hollywood, we may acquire and lose 
ourselves in a romance that the passage 
of two and a half millennia has scarcely 
dimmed. 


| Of Childhood and Youth 


Reviewed by JOHN PORTER 
SHORT STORIES. By James T. Farrell, 
New York: Penguin Books. 213 pages. 
25 cents. y 


HILE Farrell’s prose is usually 
W iismisse, in a piece, as crude 


and awkward, it struck me, in ~ 


reading this collection of short stories 
about childhood and youth, that it con- 
tains significant variations; and an 
understanding of these may help us to 
understand a little more about Farrell. 

The measure of Farrell at his worst 
is, simply, Farrell at his best. And at 
its best, Farrell’s prose is plain, swift, 
clear and varied. In The Fate of a Hero, 
a study of <« man whose strength, 
courage and honesty are repudiated by 
the society that eats its young, Farrell’s 
prose is the more’ than adequate in- 
strument of his observations and irony, 
and the same is true in part or all of 
The Buddies, Wedding Bells Will Ring 
So Merrily, The Benefits of American 
Life, the pathetic A Jazz-Age Clerk, 
For White Men Only, and Farrell’s long 
examination of a young American 
Fascist, Tommy Gallagher’s Crusade. 

In the more subjective stories, Farrell 
has something superior to copy-desk 
virtues. Where Timothy Kenny in 
Autumn Afternoon “. .. imagined that 
the Park was Purgatory and that the 
wind was the voice of God, speaking 
in Wrath and Justice,” and in other in- 
stances, the results of Farrel]’s insights 
emerge through a kind of eloquence. 

If Farrell writes well, both when 
psychological insight is net in point and 
when it is achieved, it is, precisely, 
when insight eludes him that one finds 
in his writing traces of the obstacles 
encountered in its creation; for while 
insight in fiction is by no means suffi- 
cient, its failure rarely goes unattended, 
It is only on these occasions that he 
struggles in the peculiar agony of his 
prose; that, fumbling, with almost total 
recall, he summons up various human 
situations bare of the emotions connected 
with them, and the meaning buried in 
the detritus of detail; that he stammers 
through his exorcism in a constricted 
tone of voice as if he were defying the 
reader to apprehend him. 

It is not a question of carelessness, 


. simple declarative sentences, 


which may be the result of Farrell’s 
prodigious output, or of his occasional 
choice of the word horrible, such as: 
“He throated.” For it is significant that 
Fafrell’s merely careless passages when 
translated into French take on all the 
verve of that language, while other 
passages are as: awkward in that lan- 
guage as in ours, and the awkwardness 
is a failure of conduction. 

There are, for example, the innumer- 
able interior monologues written in the 
future perfect, in implied indirect dis- 
course, “. .. she would die and she would 
not wake up in any heaven ...” and 
similar constructions which here relate 
to feeling as lead to radium. So do the 
many repetitions, the endless parade of 
the flat 
rhythms and the toneless words. The 
indirection characteristic of much in 
Farrel appears again in such generali< 
zations as: “He . . » worried about him- 
self” and: “He pondered the irreducible 
mystery of life.” Sometimes, as in High 
School Star, it requires the most care- 
ful reading to discover the excellence of 
Farrell’s constructon under the debris 
of this prose. 

These, I think, are some of the im- 
pediments in Farrell’s efforts to “grasp 





and recreate a sense of the common 
continuity of everyday experience.” It 
is because Farrell so often does reach 
his objective and because the objective 
itself is so important that it is essential 
to understand the failures. But if in 
Farrell’s straggle for full communicae 
tion we cannot herald unbroken victo- 
Ties, the very violence of the struggle 
must command our respect, far more 
than does the silky grace so muth more 
easily available to writers who are not 
so seriously engaged. 











Alas, Poor Machiavelli 


“THEN AND NOW.” By Lomerset 
Maugham. Doubleday & Co. 


Tue formative years of Machiavelli’s 
life present an enviable opportunity for 
any writer assembling a volume of his- 
torical fiction, And yet, with the in- 
trigues of Cesar Borgia thrown in for 
good measure, all that Maugham suc- 
ceeds in creating in Then and New is a 
somewhat bloated and dull O’Henry 
story. The thematic connective of the 
book is not the relation between Machia- 
velli’s early observations and experiences 





NEW POLITICAL MONTHLY TO BE 
PUBLISHED 


A NEW monthly magazine, Modern 
Review, published by the American 
Labor Conference on International 
Affairs, ‘will make its debut soon. 
Advance plans view the purposes of 
the magazine as “signalizing the first 
comprehensive effort of a significant | 
section of organized labor in the U.S., 
and its liberal and democratic socialist 
allies here and abroad, to carry their 
views on world affairs to the public 
at large.” In addition to the well- 
known scholars and writers who will 
contribute to the magazine, Modern 
Review will also introduce writers 
and political analysts from the Eu- 
repean scene who fought front-line 
battles for democracy and who 
“served” in concentration camps as 
the result of their anti-Nazi faiths. 
The magazine will be published at 
7 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















and the later shrewd and masterful ine 
sights of his mature years, but his early 
amorous quest for the Holy Grail ag 
sweaterized by Aurelia of the heaving 
bosom, wondrous young wife of Bartole- 
meo Martelli, an eminent merchant and 
confidant of Borgia. The “surprise” 
ending finds young Piero, his apprentice 
and candle-holder, the benefactor of 
Aurelia’s gifts. Alas, poor Machiavelli, 
and he thought he knew Piero so well. 

As for the rest, Maugham strews the 
book with epigrammatic gleanings, which 
skinned and boned, and out of context, 
often read ludicrously. Allusions to 
similarities betwen Then and Now are 
hammered into place. 

Let alone Then and Now, the reader 
is likely to be unlikely about whether he 
is Here or There. 











by 
JAMES T. FARRELL 
author of Studs Lenigan 
A new volume of short stories, and a three- 
act play written in collaboration with his 
wife, Hortense Alden Farrell. 


“Creative writing in its richest and mest rewards 
ing form. The play, MOWBRAY FAMILY, 
represents a new and ss) the 
tern of Farrell's world; it is a_ drawing room 
comedy dealing with Bolshevism. Its wit is 
edged.” —William Targ, Philadelphia Inquirer 
ft alt bookstores - $2.75 - The Vanguerd Press, inc; 
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Spinoza as an Icon 


Reviewed by R. RICHARD WOHL : 


SPINOZA: THE LIFE OF A SPIRITUAL HERO. By Rudolf Kayser. Translated 
from the German by Amy Allen und Maxim Newmark.. New York: The Philo- 


sophical Library. 326 pages. $3.75. 


N English biography of Baruch Spinoza has long been needed. This book attempts 
to fill this gap. The author undertakes a psychological re-interpretation of 
Spinoza’s character, and seeks to explain the development of Spinoza’s motiva- 

tion and problems so that they may provide a clue to the development of his philosophy. 

He has failed. What little we know of the philosopher’s life is chalienge enough 
te the biographer, but even more so is the delicacy and insight required to make just 
use of the available material. A biography which attempts to delineate the grand scale 
ef Spinoza’s intellectual achievement should itself be a work of art, and here lies the 


main failing of Kayser’s book. 


He has not learned those essential rules of biographical writing which result in 
@ convincing “life.” A good biographer must suggest character by implication, he must 
convey emotion indirectly, and build sympathy for his subject as if by accident. A biog- 
rapher when confronted by a character so complicated as Spinoza’s has no right to 
oversimplify it. To call him a hero and a saint, and so to compel our admiration and 
consent to the author’s attitude, is to practice verbal blackmail with the connotations 
we usually attach to these werds. Such methods do not convince the reader but coerce 


him to an agreement so grudging that 


.\his sympathy with the subject is thin 
. and vague. 


The most~*striking thing about the 
life of Spinoza is that he combined in- 
tellectua] distinction of the highest 
order with moral purity so great as to 
be almost incredible. His intellectual his- 
tery, however, is the core of his life. For 








the rest it is a story without anecdote, 
without tragedy and without great joy. 
The stery of his life, beyond his thought, 
is mainly a tale of changing addresses 
as he moved from place to place into 
ever greater solitude and obscurity. 
Spinoza’s intellectual preoccupation 
was of a kind not readily comprehended 











Selected for New Leader Readers 


PERSISTENT 
INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


Edited by George B. De Huszar 
Author of “Prattical Applications of Democracy” 

















Before we can achieve international peace and stability, we 
must solve the all-important problems which stand in the way 
of peaceful relations among nations. Here ten authorities 
contribute their wisdom on unsolved issues and offer helpful 


guidance for peacetime programs. -$3.00 


GETTING ALONG WITH UNIONS 


By Russell L. Greenman 
Director of Personnel Relations, General Cable Corporation;. 
Author of “The Worker, the Foreman and the Wagner Act”* 


and Elizabeth B. Greenman 


‘For anyone negotiating Labor agreements this is an extremely 
valuable book, explaining the basic principles and techniques 
that are helpful in avoiding pitfalls and in obtaining full ad- 
$2.50 


vantage of management's rights."°-—Virginia Kirkus. 


ACTION FOR UNITY 


By Goodwin Watson 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This is the first book to set forth for the guidance of interested 
groups in all communities the programs of action which have 
been successfully used in selected localities to work against 
racial, cultural and religious discrimination, $2.00 


THE FUTURE OF HOUSING 


By Charles Abrams 
Auther of “Revolution in Land” 


A nationally known authority on housing here makes the 
most comprehensive study of the entire housing problem cur- 
rently available. “‘] found this—for the layman—the most 
interesting analysis of all the factors involved, social, eco- 
nomic, political, and humanitarian, of any book on the subject 


I] have read.”"—Virginia Kirkus. $5.00 


At your bookstore or on approval from | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
JANUARY 25, 1947 
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by mest men. It was complete and with- 
out qualification. He never married, his 
friends he khew only in correspondence, 
his excitements and great experiences 
he found only in books and in ideas. 

He never imagined that his ideas were 
conditional upon his thinking of them. 
To him, they were a clear and rigorous 
expression of an essence which repre- 
sented the spirit of God in the universe. 
The ethical-ordinates he established to 
measure morals were God’s geometry. 
Between them lay the infinite web of 
cause and effect whereby the causal 
dependence of all things and all ideas 
was established. Could we but trace the 
threads of cause and effect we would, 
like God, see the grand pattern of the 
whole universe laid bare. 

But men are finite. They cannot know 
or see all. This is so because men are 
lesser beings, weaker, preoccupied with 
the non-essential, so unlike the Grand 
Intelligence that designed all the world. 
No heresy would offend Spinoza, today, 
more than the notion that there might 
be multiple causation. To him, the world, 
and all the ideas entertained about it, 
were meaningless without God, and to 
Him our rigor would never penetrate. 

In his faith, simple and unqualified 
as it was, he stood close to the Church 
Fathers. In all simplicity he declared: 
“, .. I have said that I believe but not 
that I know everything that God said to 
the prophets, etc.—because I absolutely 
believe but do not mathematically know 
that the prophets were the trusty coun- 
cillors and emissaries of God.” One 


irresistibly compares this declaration 
with Tertullian’s proud boast: “Crede 
quia absurdum est” (I believe that 
which is absurd) with which he con- 
futed skeptics. The faith and attitude 
toward the divine is identical in both 
these contrasting thinkers. 

The struggle of Spinoza with his 
doubts has meaning for us all today. 
As life has become more secular, and 
more knowing, it has lost the emotional 
security that came from implicit re- 
ligious belief. This is the grand stage 
on which Kayser should have enlisted 
our interest and sympathy. He has not 
done so because he chose rather to ex- 
tend his book enormously with padding 
and reiteration. Indulging in an orgy of 
précieux, lachrymose, adjectival and 
mannered writing, he has, throughout 
the book, manufactured emotion and 
forced dramatic effects which lower the 
value of many of his passages to the 
level of a whine or sentimental snivel. 
Worst of all, much of the book is down- 
right dull. 

The main point of Spinoza’s life he 
repeatedly asserts, but its significance 


‘escapes him, for he narrows it down so 


that it is trivial in some places. The best 
sentence in the book is one written by 
Spinoza himself: “He who loves God 
cannot expect God to love him in re- 
tufn.” 

This was his tragedy. All his life, in 
the peverty of his house, and in the 
deep loneliness of his reflections Spinoza 
brooded on this thought, and idly by, 
despair held his hand in company. 
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A GOODLY TREASURE TROVE 


“FINI V’S RAINBOW.” Book by E. Y. Harburg ond Fred Saidy. 
Lyrics by Burton Lane. Directed by Bretaigne Windust. Scenery 
and lighting by Jo Mielziner. Costumes by Eleanor Goldsmith. 

‘horeography by Michael Kidd. Presented by Lee Sabinson and 
Wm. .°. Katzell. At the 46th Street Theatre. 


“Finian’s Rainbow” is superb, unique. It is a masterly blend of 
theatrical appeals, stirring the mind and quickening the heart. Mingling 
many moods into a single flow, this musical leads us along the rainbow 
to th. pct of gold. : 

Winian MeLonergan has “borrowed” a pot of gold, back in Glocca 
Morra, Ireland. He has filched it from a leprechaun and hurried to 
the United States, to bury it in 1 of Rainbow Lande poe “seen . 

Why? Because there is gold buried at Fort Knox. And from tha 
buried gol¢ spring. mills in Pennsylvania, factories in Michigan, sky- 

doa J Hei A : 
noe ag no a — wants prosperity and happiness to 
spring for his daughter Sharon. ; 

Bu Og, the leprechaun, follows Fivian. He is disconsolate. For; 
besides the three magic wishes that go with the pot of gold, without 
it, Oz turns mortal. And that is a horrid fortune, as every mortal 
can tell! At least, until Og, like Sharon—and Woody, and Susan— 
discove '3 love. 

This leprechaunish background gives the play a perky bent of 
fae... mischief—caught even in the scenery. The play opens at the 
outdoor Bagg oa place” of Rain-® 
bow Valley, where rocks lead down 3 ea hs : a 
to a clearing before an old, gnarled | ete, Meek. ae Sate pn es 
tree. Here Sonny Terry is playing lof th ' a omeaee funds chew 
his harmonica, and the country |°. "© OM & sages y 

. stand against Senator Billboard 
folk come and dance. And at once satin whe wanke ts besn.theme 
the play establishes itself: there |*?V<!"S, Wno wants hme 
Sa : a4. 3. {all “in their place.” They laugh, 
is an assured note of authority in |°* Fd “ 

: cs ge ~ |in ringing song, at old “Neces- 
that set, and in that dancing. This | -4.. ‘And when the buried gold 
is a work to be enjoyed. ns Ml Ring SI] mea! re i R R. t 

More gold than the leprechaun’s a —) em yo e thaieah The 
Se My ey go ¢ as ‘ge £ 
Sayed EeAnbee Bhatt “Coaenas [eaealogue in, & burst of spend 

: 2rous ‘y at “Great Come- 
actor of the Emerald Isle), with a and-Get-it -Day”—with “4 satirical 
kindly, tipsy, quirky, irresponsible side-splitting spectacle “When the 
gee A py ay Bg od — idle poor become the idle rich.” 

s ; d Ella Logan, SE ae SLE = 
as his daughter Sharon, brings a neal eee Se pinay ey 
homelike but mischievous charm, gt a y 7 . ae y, a. 

The lines flash constantly with wit, 

and a full command of the stage. is oie 
¥ *. : and with the mellower, often topsy- 
She is a pert and wistful damsel, tasee foriin ef humor, In ths 
to fill a fellow’s heart. ma tly E ¥. Harbors oa 
Add to the Irish bounty Og, the! pest. "Tuneful and accordant, if 
leprechaund. David Wayne lilts|not inspired, music builds clever 
this Sprite with a tender whimsy. lyries into delightful songs. Nos- 
jg . gens sort of talgia glows in “How are things 
a m his gallanting ways; /in Glocca Morra? Love songs 
and he takes to tots with a child-|¢ome in varied profusion: “If this 
like, heartfelt joy. He seems like | jsn’t Jove’; “Old Devil Moon in 
a fusion of Iolanthe’s son Stre-|your eyes”; “Look to the Rain- 
phon, half fairy and half mortal, | pow,” and the leprechaun’s mortal 
p= Sage og , awakening: Pal “ not “me 
These Irish qualities intertwine |the girl I love, I love the girl I’m 
with the folksy strain of the South, | near.” In addition to the folksy 
Tobacco workers of Rainbow Val-!songs mentioned above (“Neces- 
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“A superb blend of entertainment, direction, and good story!” 


—Hedda Hopper 
| YOU and 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY 











solve a Mystery Together in M-G-M’s 


‘Lady in the Lake’’ 


With AUDREY TOTTER - LLOYD NOLAN 
Directed by ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


*IN PERSON* TEX BENEKE 


AND THE 


GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 


THE FONTAINES * Extra Added! GENE SHELDON 


CAPITO BROADWAY at 51st STREET 


OPEN at 10 A.M, 





























Ida Lupino Robert Alda 


| Andrea King - Bruce Bennett 
in WARNER BROS. HIT 


"THE MAN I LOVE" 


Directed by Raoul Walsh, 
| * IN PERSON * 


Charlie Barnet AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
RAY ENGLISH * Plus: COLES and ATKINS 


| BROADWAY at 47th STREET S T R A N D 
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CASTLE HILL IN TECHNICOLOR 

CHESTER GLENN LANGAN - LYNN BARI 

FRANKLIN ALAN YOUNG 

bape HILL ee cond 2nd feature mmm 
|| ROYAL JEAN GILLIE 


term, ‘DECOY’ } 


sity” and “Great Come-and-Get-it 
Day”), there is a lively spiritual, 
‘by the “Passion Pilgrim Gos- 
pelers,” that goes back to the Bible 
and to Eve, to “Begin the Begat” 
that begot us sons and daughters 
of Adam. 

Around these songs the dancers 
swirl, in gay and zesty swelling 
patterns delightfully arranged by 
Michael Kidd. In additjon to the 
group dances, he has woven some 
superb solos for Anita Alvarez. 
As Susan—born dumb; talks with 
her feet—Anita has one spectacu- 
lar number when, to the music of 
Sonny Terry’s harmonica, she 
clambers down from the old, 
gnarled tree, and takes the stage, 
the leprechaun’s pot of gold, and 
the audience’s heart. 

All of these elements are caught 
up by Bretaigne Windust’s bril- 
liant directing, and carried along 
in a single drive of increasing de- 
light. I have rarely seen an audi- 
ence so lifted and borne forward 
with a musical, in an ever rising 
surge of enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment. For the evening offers a 
heart-warming quality I have not 
yet told. Here, already, is enough 
for any good musical to envy. Yet 
there is more. 

Beneath and all around and 
within the movement. of the eve- 
ning is the breath of human fel- 
lowship. A social conscience in- 
fuses the whole—not preached; 
just there, part of the spirit of 
these folk, as it should be part of 
you and me. 

Senator Billboard rails upon the 
Negroes. Sharon cries “I wish you 
were black!” She doesn’t know 
it, but she is standing over the 
leprechauns crack: at once Bill- 
board changes color. Then Og 
meets him; Billboard is still rail- 
ing. The leprechaun remarks that 
an error was made: he was 
changed outside, when he should 
have been changed inside. This 
inner change the leprechaun pro- 
ceeds to effect; and the re-whitened 
Senator is a wiser, prejudice-free 
man. This holds both satire and 
wisdom. 

Note, also, the pot of gold. There 
is an ancient parable, of a farmer 
who, on his death-bed, told his 
sons a treasure lay buried’ in his 
farm. They dug and dug, and 
never found hoarded metal. But 
theirs was the most fertile farm 
in the countrysile. In this play, 
too, the pot at the end of Finian’s 
rainbow proves dross in itself, but 
brings credit that brings machines, 
work, prosperity, to Rainbow Val- 
ley. Thus—while we might dis- 
pense with Og’s references to the 
wee, wee house with the half-moon 
on the door—there is fit symbolism 
in the chamber-pot, sign of an 
outgrown system, that is discarded 
when Finian’s gold becomes the 
truer gold of human happiness. 

These touchstones of humanity, 


TODAY 


You'll remember Margie 
as long as you live! 


JEANNE 
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Returns from the films for a leading role in “Toplitzky of Notre Dame,” 
the new stage musical at the Century Theatre. 





intermingled. This is but another 
naturally with the other aspects of | hue of the many spread in the 
the play’s plenty. In the same|great colored are across the sky. 
flow, it is pleasant to note that|of the evening. ‘“Finian’s Raine 
among the country folk in the cast, | bow” brings a great pot of golden 
Negroes and whites are equally | satisfaction, to fill your heart. 


I repeat, do not obtrude. They flow 








The Most H eroic Adventure of | Al 
Happens at the Most Sinister 


Address in History! 
Go ahead and TELL the ending! 


It’s too terrific to keep secret! 


| James CAGNEY 


13 RUE MADELEI 


with 


ANNABELLA -- RICHARD CONTE 
FRANK LATIMORE 


and WALTER ABEL 
Directed by HENRY HATHAWAY 
Produced by LOUIS de ROCHEMONT 
A 20th CENTURY-EOX ACTION HIT! 


) —— ON STAGE...In Person! —— 


Her First American Theatre Appearance 


|| GRACIE FIELDS 


FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL STAR 
i The Debonairs - Beatrice Seckler 
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SYMPHONY IN SATIRE 














7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A. PA. Mi 
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Joan Crawford ~ John Garfield 


IN THE NEW WARNER ACHIEVEMENT 


"HUMORESQUE" 
with 
OSCAR LEVANT 
J. CARROL NAISH 
Directed by JEAN NEGULESCO - Produced,by JERRY WALD 


HOLLYWOOD 

















BROADWAY at 51st STREET 
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“The Man I Love” — Strand’s New Offering 





Alfred Drake Amy Claiborne 








She appears in the new Norman 

Krasna comedy “John Loves Mary” 

which makes its.New York debut 

Feb. 3rd at a theatre to be an- 
nounced shortly. 





Can now be seen in the stage musi- 
eal. “Beggar's Holiday” at the 
Broadway Theatre. 








CONCERTS 
at Carnegie Hall 


Guest Conductor: Charles Muench. 

Sunday afteroon, Jan. 26, at 3:00 
(broadcast over CBS): Symphony 
No. 4 in D minor, Schumann; 
Symphony No. 3, “Liturgique,” 
Honegger; “Daphnis et Chloe,” 
Suite No. 2, Ravel; 
Debussy. 

Thursday evening, Jan. 30, at 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, Jan. 
31, at 2:30 (Soloist: Joseph. Szi- 
geti, violinist) : “Coriolanus” Over- 
ture, Beethoven; Violin Concerto 
in D, Brahms; Symphony No. 3 in 
G minor, Roussel; La Valse, Ravel. 
Saturday evening, Feb. 1 at 
8:45: Suite, “Le Tombeau de Cou- 


CRITERION THEATRE . 
HAS CONTEST 


Girls, do'-you have a nickname? 
If you do, you are eligible to win 
one of .25 pairs of guest tickets 
to see Columbia Pictures’ new 
Humphrey Bogart-Lisabeth Scott 
thriller, “Dead Reckoning,” during 
its current engagement at Loew’s 
Criterion Theatre. 

In “Dead Reckoning,” Bogart 
bestows the nickname “Mike” on 
Migs Scott, who likes it. Operatmg 
on the theory that members of the 
fair sex like their nicknames, and 
ar eager to talk about them, the 
management of Loew’s Criterion 
Theatre is offering the prizes for 
the best letters, in 50 words or 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY | 


“Tberia,” 





IDA LUPINO, ROBERT ALDA 
HAVE STARRING ROLES 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 


Warner Bros.’ “The Man I Love,” 
a modern screen drama with a pace 
pitched to the post-war 
years, is now at the New York 
Strand Theatre. Starring Ida Lu- 
pino, Alda, Andrea King 
and Bruce Bennett, the film’s story 
Lrevolves about a nightclub singer, 
Ida Lupino. Her sister, Andrea 
King, married to John Ridgely 
who is in an Army hospital with 
battle fatigue, is the annoyed re- 
cipient of the unwelcome advances 
of Robert Alda, a small-time 
racketeer and nightclub owner. 
When Alda meets Ida Lupino, he 
is intrigued by her singing and 
offers her a job in his nightclub, 
where she soon becomes the main 
attraction, though not without the 
great risk of losing her own happi- 
ness and future with Bruce Ben- 
nett, brooding temperamental jazz 
musician. 

Others in the supporting cast 
|are Martha Vickers, Alan Hale, 
| Dolores Moran and Don McGuire. 
|The Strand’s stage show features 
the saxophone maestro Charlie | 
Barnet and his orchestra. In addi- 
tion, also featured, are Dorothy 
Claire, singing starlet; Ray Eng- 
lish, comedian, and Honi Coles and 
Cholly Atkins, novelty dance duo. 








GOOD ACTING IN VAIN 


“LITTLE A.” By Hugh White. 
Staged by Melville Burke. Set- 
by Watson Barratt. Presented 
by Sam Nasser. At Henry Mil- 

| ler’s Theatre. 

The Kruger family achieves a 
personal triumph in “Little A,” 
the temporary occupant of Henry 
Miller’s Theatre. As the title 
figure, Otte Kruger presents a 
man “meek but not weak,” with 
reticence, integrity, and a deft 
competence that makes him for 
many moments believable. As an 
orphan maid, his daughter Ottilie 
Kruger has a simple charm. Among 





“Little A” has grown in 
shadow of his father, “Big A,” 
who built the family fortune. The 
memory of this strong and self- 
centered man thrives in Little A’s 
wife Lucinda, who scorns and sub- 
jects her husband. After nineteen 
years of submission, Little A dis- 
covers that even his own “son” 
is his father’s. Abandoning his 
thoughts of killing Lucinda, Little 
A decides to leave the town for- 
ever. This, too, Lucinda forbids, 
but—in the play’s one unexpected 
turn—poetic justice falls upon the 
over-grasping wife. 

A good idea alone is not enough. 
In fact, it will hardly seem good, 
it will seem trite, without proper 
embodiment. Characters must be 
made vital. Action must be con- 


stant; not the mere semblance of 
action, through pouring drinks 
and opening doors. Dialogue must 
be lifelike, or sparking. In all 
these respects, “Little A” but 
grores toward achievement. With 





a respectful bow to the acting, pre- 
|eminently to Otto Kruger’s sensi- 
j tive work, in the literal marking 
bry al ‘Little A” would receive a 
big F. J. tS. 


“LADY IN THE LAKE" 
OPENS AT THE CAPITOL 


MGM's murder mystery, “Lady 
in the Lake,” whith has Robert 
Montgomery as director as well as 
star, is current at the Capitol 
Theatre. Adapted from Raymond 
Chandler’s best-selling novel, the 








picture is” said to 0 employ a new | Sj 


P. BROOKLYN i 


Walt Disney’s greatest 
and happiest production 


"SONG OF 


the! 


less, on the subject, “My Nick- 
name, and Hok I Got It.” 

To enter the competition, you 
must be 16 years old or over. Mail 
your entry to Contest Editor, 
Loew’s Criterion Theatre, Broad- 
way at 45th “‘reet, New York 19, 
N. Y., before January 31. The 
decision of the judges will be final. 
"PERFECT MARRIAGE" 
HELD OVER AT PARAMOUNT 

“The Perfect Marriage,” co- 
starring Loretta Young and David 
Niven, holds over for a second 
week at the New York Paramount. 
Featured in the cast of this Hal 
Wallis production are Eddie Al- 
bert, Charlie Ruggles, Virginia 
Field, Rita Johnson and Zasu Pitts. 

The Mills Brothers head the in 
person show. Making his first 
Paramount Theatre appearance is 
the youthful maestro Elliot Law- 
rence with his. orchestra: High- 
lighting the show is vivacious 
Olga San Juan, recently seen in 
Irving Berlin’s “Blue Skies.” Tim 
Herbert, comedian, is another fea- 
ture, with Lane and Claire also 
appearing. 


THEATER PARTIES 
' All trade anions and fra-' 
ternal organizations are re-| 
quested when planning theater | 
parties to do so through Ber- | 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
"NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
| DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
| genquin 4-4622, New Leader 


Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 




















perin,” Ravel; Symphony No. 2, 
Elsa Barraine (1st performance in 
America); “Bacchus et Ariane,” 
Suite No. 2, Roussel (first per- 
formance by the Society) ; La Mer, 
Debussy; La Valse, Rav el. 





AT LOEW'S STATE 


“The Jolson Story,” Techni- 
color musical, starring Larry 
Parks «7? Evelyn Keyes, is now 
in its se’oud week at Loew’s State 
Theatre. 

The stage show is headed by 
Barry Gray, radio’s disc jockey; 
John Downs, and Bonnie Baker, 


the rest of the cast, Jessie Royce 
Landis is almost too attractive as 
the cold-bleoded villainess; Wallis 
Clark pours out good nature as 
the town doctor. Against the dead 
weight of the play, however, the 
best efforts of the cast are un- 


THE 
SOUTH’ 


in Technicolor 
plus 
“THE FALCON’S ADVENTURE” 





At R.K.Q. 





Jeanne Crain, Glenn Langan and 
Lynn Bari in a scene from 
“Margie at RKO Theatres. 





film technique in which the camera 
serves as the eyes of the hero and 
of the audience at the same time. 
Montgomery plays ‘Phil Marlowe, 
& private detective caught in the 
web of a strange murder. The sup- 
porting cast features Audrey Tot- 
ter, Lloyd Nolan, Tom Tully, Leon 
Ames, Jayne Meadows and Dick 
immons. 

Tex Beneke and the Glenn Miller 


jorchestra take over the stage half 


of the bill. Garry Stevens, Bobby 
Nichols, Ginny O’Connor and the 
Mello-Larks are featured with the 
band. 
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AT CARNEGIE 
Under the Direction of 


CHARLES MUENCH 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 


HALL 














availing. . Schumann: 
The play itself ae a ee not Symphony No. 4 in D minor 
new, yet potentially effective. onegger: i 
MIDNIGHT SHOW TONIGHT 2) PRS Satie Mer ome 
the “Oh, Johnnie” songstress. “Theria” 
Others include Lionel Kaye, co- (Steinway Piano) 





median; the Crosby Sisters in 
their musicomedy capers; Meri- 
beth Old, contortionist, and Louis 








HELEN 


Basil and his Loew’s Statesmen. 










LORETTA 
YOUNG: 


THE MILLS 
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in HAL WALLIS’ production 


* f THE PERFECT MARRIAGE” 


with EDDIE ALBERT 
A Paramount . Picture 


IN PERSON 


OLGA ‘SAN JUAN 


ae TIM HERBERT . 
Extra Added Attroction 


me ELLIOT LAWRENCE 
: AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring SACK HUNTER * ROSALYN PATION © ALEC FILA 
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DAVID 
NIVEN 


RICHAFD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present 
“IRRESISTIBLE HUMOR.”—Barnes, Herald Tribune. 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 





HAYES 
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coat 





“ANNIE GET 


_BRQTHERS 


“JUBILANT AND JOYFUL.”—Brown, Saturday Review of Literature. 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN - Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL Theatre, 4m street West of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 
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WOU Bikdatetenns 
INTERNATIONAL Theatre - 5 Columbus Circle. No .Mon. Perf. CI 5-4884 


EVA LE GALLIENNE % VICTOR JORY ox WALTER HAMPDEN | 
JUNE DUPREZ x ERNEST TRUEX 
RICHARD WARING sk MARGARET WEBSTER PHILIP BOURNEUF 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
AND 


pts HENRY VIII 
-ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 





Alert 


(Continued from Page Four) 


disgust for ‘what he calls “Our uncondi- 
Although App has 
no love for the Communists and their 


tional surrenderism.” 


licists. I sincerely regret 


HEARD ON THE RIGHT 


are two sources for the very phony story 





this necessity.” Merwin K. Hart and Joseph P. Kamp, Un-American Activities will make the 
’ . , should have looked before he leaped. headlines. We smell it way up here. 
Did he check on Swain’s background Because of the “silent treatment” ac- 
Gerald L. K. Smith and The Tablet completely? Is he really a Bishop? Of. corded Gerald L. K. Smith and his 
what? ... One Miss Elizabeth Knauss cronies is succeeding, you never heard 


that the beating of anti-totalitarian 
author John Roy Carlson was a publicity 


of Davenport, Iowa, is sending out 


brochures entitled: Communism and the West 


that he had some 4,000 delegates at his} 
. Coast 


Nationalist Convention. 








dupes, he has this to say about the Jews: 
“However, as many of the harsh-peace 
revenge policies towards especially Ger- 
many and so many harsh-peace books 
have come from Jews that one cannet 
talk about a truly Christian peace with- 
out severely condemning the harsh-peace 
attitude of this vocal and influential 
Jewish clique of peliticians and pub- 


JANUARY 25, 1947 


stunt. Carlson was beaten, and his face 
did show signs of a beating. The phony 
stories published by both the Smith Na- 
tional News Service and The Tablet hit 
a new low in American journalism. ... 
You may have read this by now, but 
several days ago ene Howard Kiroack 
received a “degree” from one “Bishop” 
Swain. Kiroack, friend and colleague of 


Proetecols. Some more of the same drivel. 
After telling you all about the “plot” 
by the Jews to communize the world, 
Miss Knauss asks you to send for “other 
anti-Communist” literature. She’s an- 
other one te cross off your list of 
“Hooray for her, she’s anti-Communist.” 
«+» The name of the next investigater 
for the Thomas-Rankin Committee on 





That’s' an: awfully quiet meeting! 
William Walker, Texas labor-baiter, ex- 
posed several times in the New Leader, 
has a long record of indictments on 
charges of fraud and served a prison 
term as a draft evader following World 
War I. He is the fuehrer of the new 
American Right-To-Work Foundation, 
n “open shop union” affair. 
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Letters 


The Mainsprings of Intolerance 


From ALPHONSE F. X. CALABRESE 


To the Editor: : 

T was indeed gratifying to read Dr. Bohn’s column of January 4, entitled “A Time 
I for Common Sense.” It is but another example, if one need be cited, of a con- 

sistent and truly liberal policy of The New Leader staff. It is especially grati- 
‘fying when contrasted to the policies of the many pseudo-liberal periodicals which 
spew hatred, hurl vituperations and invectives, paradoxically enough, all in the name 
of tolerance. As is usually the case, the intolerance springs from a prejudiced opinion 
and misinformation. It is strongly reminiscent of the KKK brand of “Know- 
nothingism,” when an editor of a liberal periodical cannot quote a papal document 
without heaping upon himself the opprobrium of individuals who refer to themselves 
as liberals. It would be ludicrous were it npt so tragic that he be accused of secret 
alliances with the papacy or desertion to the Papist forces. 

If only these grossly misinformed individuals would take the time and energy 
to examine some of the papal documents, they will, if they are intellectually honest 
with themselves, see how close are the objectives of Catholicism and the Social Demo- 
crats in the social sphere. Indeed, so close are these objectives that the only political 
platform which comes anywhere near 
duplicating the program set down in the 
papal documents is the platform of the 
Liberal Party. For proof of this we 





the teachings of the Pope. It mans at 
least ten Houses of Hospitality through- 
: out the nation and four or five com- 
aig ba yer "ye the une of munal or cooperative farms (the nearest 
tas Spee Mroty, 4 t yoordll The being at Easton, Pa.). Personnel of the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens,” CW is comprised of young men and’ 
“On Civil jovernment,” “On Human women who have left the security of 
Liberty,” and the classic document, “On their homes and jobs to work among 
the Condition of Labor.” the peor. : 


The Church ha t limited i ser- 
fd wiecanceine- trader The Friendship House movement is 


vations to a mere documentation of the F F 

facts, She has acted, and in a most another work engaged in by Catholics. 
energetic manner. The existence of It is in the interracial line. A visit to 
Catholic labor schools, where men re- Friendship House at 185th wisest > wt 
gardless of race, color or creed are Harlem, where an entire force of white 
‘ and colored Catholics work and live to 


trained for and fitted to better under- a bs N 
stand their unions and to actively par- bring justice and comfort to the Negro, 
will demonstrate this. 


‘icipate in its activities, are ample proof. 

here are about ten such schools in Other movements that these people 

New York and Brooklyn. The nearest could look into would take too long to 

0 The New Leader office is just down mention and describe. The Catholic 
Trade Unionists, The Young Christian 


he block, in the college of St. Francis 
Xavier. This school is directed by the Workers, and The Catholic Rural Life 
Program are just a few of the various 


snergetic and capable Jesuit, Father 
movement now in operation. It has been 


Philip Carey, S.J. I am sure that if 
previously stated, and rightly so, that 


any readers are interested in the work- 
ings of these labor schools, Father Carey Catholicism, if practiced without quali- 
fications by a small majority of Catho- 


will be more than happy to show them 
lies, would make Communism look pale. 


around, 
The Catholic Worker movement is an- Certainly, the social teachings of such 
Catholics as Belloc, Chesterton, Penty, 


other exan.,ie of the action taken by 
Catholic individuals to put into practice Berdeav, Mounnier, Peguy, Bloy, McNab 














yeoman THE NEW LEADER IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE «wns 


A lecture series for Southern Californians. This paper is sending four 
of its most incisive staff members to California to discuss a subject 
vital to every thinking American, in a forum entitled: 
| WE SPEAK FOR FREEDOM! 
Fi . 
Sponsored by 
THE MOTION PICTURE ALLIANCE FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


at the 


WILSHIRE EBELL THEATRE 
4401 W. 8th Street, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 


The program will feature the following distinguished speakers: 














Tire tiii nine inn rm merit in Tintin tt 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 11 
EUGENE THE WRITER AND THE ARTIST: 
LYONS His Place and Function in the U. S. and 
the U. S. S. R. 
i TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 11 

SIDNEY THE MEANING OF FREEDOM: 
HOOK U.S. and U.S. S. R. 

TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 8 
REUBEN H. THE SOVIET PATTERN OF CONQUEST: 
MARKHAM A Look at the Balkans 

TUESDAY _EVENING, APRIL 29 
WILLIAM H. EUROPEANS CHOOSE FREEDOM— 
CHAMBERLIN when they can! 














For further details and full ieiesueiien about tickets, please write to: 
M. P. A. FORUM, clo THE MOTION PICTURE ALLIANCE 
159 SO. BEVERLY DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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and Gill, just ‘to mention a few, does 
make Communism appear rather pale. 


It is my opinion that The New Leader 


is one of the best, if not the best, liberal 
weekly in the United States. 


It will 


undoubtedly remain so as long as it 
records the sane and sober observations 
of such trustworthy individuals as now 


comprise the editorial staff. 
Brooklyn. 























Warsaw. 


on the grey, chilly street in the 

heart of ruined Warsaw—a man 
and two women with cloths tied over 
their heads. They were carrying bolts 
of heavy cloth over their shoulders, 
and my interpreter explained they 
were probably some of those who go 
out to factories in the smaller cities 
to buy cloth and bring it to the capital 
for unrationed sale at black-market 
prices. He struck up a conversation 
with the man to get a typical “man- 
in-the-street” view. 

The man explained he had worked 
in a brewery before the war, but it 
had been bombed. The remaining 
breweries today were small and they 
would not expand, for sizable indus- 
tries are taken over by the govern- 
ment. His son was earning 250 slotys 
a day in a job cleaning up Warsaw— 
which is $2.50 officially but only about 
50 cents at black-market exchange, 
which more closely represents pur- 
chasing power. Jobless, all this father 
could do, he said, was try to make 
ends meet by this petty trade. 

“I love Poland,” he explained. 
“Otherwise I could not want to live.” 

He displayed his footwear to us, 
which he described sarcastically as 
“democratic shoes,” in bitter reference 
to the way the word “democracy” is 
used in Poland. They had been torn 
and resewn, and he said never before 
nor during the war had he worn such 
bad shoes. 

“I believe in the Polish spirit,” he 
went on. “It will overcome the present 
situation and things will get better.” 

When my friend asked him whether 
he did not*like cdnditions, then, he 
became suspicious and looked at the 
grey sky. “No, it’s starting to rain,” 
he replied. But soon he was confiden- 
tial again, and he was putting a ques- 
tion to me. 


T HREE figures caught our eye 


* * * 


H: sees you are a foreigner and 
he asks what you feel the outside 
world will do to rescue Poland,” said 
my interpreter. Of course, you 
couldn’t tell him anything that would 
pierce his hopelessness. He listened 
with more wistfulness than interest. 

As my Polish friend and I walked 
on, he explained that it is the same 
whenever he returns from abroad. 
People press him as to whether the 
West ‘will make war. Many want 
war, so as to get out of Communist 
control, and so come to expect it. 
‘An attorney asked an American girl 
whether she thought there would be 
war, and when she said no, he ex- 
pressed surprise. 

Other conversations led me to be- 
lieve that the unwilling street sales- 
man had demonstrated the outstand- 
ing ingredients of Poland as it was 
two-odd years after “liberation”—ex- 
treme nationalism, bitterness about 
Russia and Communism, despair, and 
a vague hopefulness that the West 
will do “something.” 

Russia’s hand is not as obvious in 
Poland as might be expected. One sees 
a few Russian soldiers. But they are 
not so obvious as their fellows in 
Vienna and Berlin, nor as boisterous 
as GI’s in any American-occupied 
area. They usually walk in pairs, 
quietly. They do not speak often with 
the populace, and they are rarely seen 
with Polish girls. The Poles explain 
that their women would lose face to 
yo with Russians. There is a common 
recognition that many Russians wear 
Polish uniforms, | but the Poles seem 


Report from Poland: 


Where Reactionaries mr Liberal 
By Walt Racine : 
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to have considerable confidence that 
the army is more and more being 
turned over to Polish control. 

The Eastern control comes through 
the well-known indirect pressure. If 
I had any optimism that the 1946 
referendum represented the -people’s 
voice, it vanished in Poland. No one 
gives it more credence than would be 
expected when the Communists, who 
control all four government parties, 


counted the votes. In one small com-' 


munity near Warsaw, for exainple,,it 
was well-known that almost everyone 
was for the Peasant party opposition. 
But after the referendum ballots were 
in, the police seized the ballot boxes,’ 
in alleged fear that they would other- 
wise be taken by “bandits” and took. 
the boxes to Communist headquarters, 
with the result that a strong govern- 
meat majority was announged in the 
community! The Poles fear that, if 
Western governments do not inter- 
vene effectively, these results will be 
repeated in the January elections. 
Then they expect the opposition to 
lose even its nominal toehold in the 


government. 
PH ee * 


Pores disagree about the situation 
under this Government. Some say it 
is “just like under the Nazis.” Others 
say it is worse. Like the man we 
talked to in the street, they are cagey 
in criticizing, loosen up slowly in ex- 
pressing opposition, until they are 
sure you can be trusted. Even an 
apologist who naively accepted the of- 
ficial line quieted down suddenly when 
talking to me in a public restaurant 
because he said the man at the next 
table was straining to listen. As in 
Nazi Germany, informed people talk 
of concentration camps in Poland like 
the old Nazi ones there. Many Poles 
fear the “nation will become 100 per- 
cent Sovietized. 

I rode past a prison in central 
Warsaw and was told it is more filled 
than during the brutal Nazi occupa- 
tion. The reference was of course to 
political prisoners. A thoroughly re- 
liable friend who survived the insur- 
rection told of an acquaintance who 
had been in the anti-Nazi resistance. 
A teacher, he was a democrat in the 
Western sense and tried to maintain 
independence of thought. The secret 
police arrested this teacher, beat him, 
held him a few days and finally re- 
leased him. Others with similar back- 
grounds, said the friend, are arrested 
and simply disappear. 

a * a 


Potes who resisted the Nazis begin 
to fit into the old pattern. They have 
started an underground newspaper. 
It has nothing sensational by Western 
standards but it is made readable 
simply because it prints news of out- 
side developments which the Polish 
papers do not print. More people note 
that there is a lot about Molotov in 
the papers and guess at what the 
other representatives must have said 
to inspire his remarks. Sometimes 
the Poles listen to foreign broadcasts 
to keep up with what is really going on. 

With another acquaintance, who is 
actually for the opposition, I met an 
official in one Government Ministry. 
When we left, my friend leaned over 
and said with a meaningful grin: 
“He’s a secret reactionary too.” 

So Communist “democracy” has at- 
tained such popularity in Poland that 
those who believe in government of 
the people take pride in epithets like 
“reactionary.” 
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A Cable to Bevin 


(Continued from Page One) 

preach division, as we pledge ourselves to reject 

them here. 

(Signed) 

‘The Hon. A. A. Berle, Jr., Former Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Dorothy Thompson, Columnist. 

Henry Luce, Publisher. 

Leo Cherne, Director, Research Institute of America. 

The Rt: Rev. William T. Manning, Bishop, Diocese of 
New York. 

The Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., President, 
Fordham University. 

Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College. 

John Dewey. 

The Hon. Walter H. Judd, Republican Representative 
from Minnesita 

George S. Counts, Vice-Chairman, Liberal Party. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, Radio Commentator, National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Columnist, New York “Post.” 

Stewart Alsop, Columnist, New York “Herald Tribune.” 

Mrs. Wales Latham, 
(former President Bundles for Britain). 

Dr. George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College. 

Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt. 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve, former U.S. Delegate to U.N. 

Clare Boothe Luce, former Republican Member of 
Congress from Connecticut. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, former Memmber U.S. Atomic 
Commission. 


Pie bod! 


President, Common Cause . 


Jack Altman, Executive Vice-President, Retail and 
Wholesale Workers Union, CIO. 

Robert J. Watt International Representative, American 
Federation of Labor. 

A. Philip Randolph, President, Union of Sleeping Car 
Porters. ° 

Frank R. Cresswaith, Chairman Negro Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Adolph Held 

Roger N. Baldwin, Director, Civil Liberties Union. 

The Hon. Matthew M. Levy, former Justice, New York 
City Court. . ; 

Arthur Garfield Hays, Attorney. 

Morris Ernst, Attorney. 

Richard S. Childs, Chairman, Citizens Union. ° 

Norman Thomas, Chairman, Post-War World Council. 

Eliiett V. Bell, Superintendent of Banks, State of 
New Yerk. 

George Hamilton Combs, Jr., Radio Commentator, Sta- 
tion WHN. 

Malcolm Muir, President of “Newsweek.” 

Lawrence E. Spivak, Editor and Publisher, “American 
Mereury.” 

Stanley High, Editer, “Reader’s Digest.” 

Philip Burnham, Editor, “The Commonweal.” 

Harry Lerin Binsse, Managing Editer, “The Com- 
monweal.” 

Alexander Kahn, Editor, “Jewish Daily Forward.” 

William Behn, Editor, “The New Leader.” 

Samuel M. Levitas, Executive Editor, 
Leader.” 

Listen Oak, Managing Editor, “The New Leader.” 


“The New 


a ADS 
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William Henry Chamberlin, Author. 

Arnold Beichman former City Editor, “PM.” 

Chauncey Stillman, Editor, “Free America.” 

Reuben Markham, “Christian Science Monitor.” 

Leigh White, Foreign Correspondent, “Chicago Daily 
News.” 

Rae Brock Foreign Correspondent. 

Frederick Woltman, Staff Writer, New York “Werld- 
Telegram.” 

John Temple Graves, Editor, “Birmingham Age-Herald.” 

Oswald Garrison Villard, former Publisher of the New 
York “Post” and “The Nation.” 

Jehn Dos Passos. 

Algernon Lee Director, The Rand School. 

The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Pastor Emeritus, Com- 
munity Church of N. Y. 

Max Eastman, Author. 

Christopher La Farge, Author. 

Sarah Wambaugh, Author, 

Eugene Lyons, Author. 

Bertram C. Wolfe, Author. 

Edward Shillin, Jr. 

Pref. Sidney Hook, New York University. 

Mrs. Irving Berlin, Author. 

Thomas R. Coward, Pres, Coward-McCann, 

George Field. 

S. Stanwood Menken. 

Frank Trager. ‘ 

Dr. Maurice William, Author. 

Geodhue Livingston, Jr, New York City Planning 
Commission, 


Christopher Emmet, Radio Commentator, Stat. WEVD, 
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Home Front 


(Continued from Page Two) 
organizations in Chicago—not to men- 
tion Keokuk and Kankakee. If ordinary 
Americans ever heard of them it was 
with emotions of distaste. To Freda 
Kirchwey and all others it must be 
emphasized that ADA is not this sort 
of thing. In its make-up and purposes 
it is entirely different from PCA. 

The men and women who gathered at 
Washington were’ regular people repre- 
senting genuine organizations. They 
know what they want and are sharp and 
hard-boiled about how they will get it. 
That they are on the right track is 
proved by what has happened since. 
Even before the organization is perfect- 
ed, thousands of people—and among 
them many distinguished ones—are try- 
ing to join. The Committee of the Whole 
is to be reconvened on April 12-13, to 
adopt a constitution and elect officers. 
But the local organizations all over the 
country are eager to go. They are asking 
the Organizing Committee to authorize 
them to start work now. 

All of this goes to show that ADA is 
radically different from our New Yorky 
klieg-light show-off outfits. It is com- 
pletely different from the PCA and can 
do a job of which the PCA people have 
not the remotest notion. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF BHUUSEROLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit of 9@ cents for every $208 

worth of insurance is required. 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet | 62. 
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ANAIS NIN AT RAND SCHOOL 


| Anais Nin, author of the recently- 
| published novel “Ladders to Fire,” as 
|welf as “Under a Glass Bell” and 
‘other books, will appear at the Rand 
'School on January 28th at 7:30 p. m. 
| She will be a guest of the Creative 
| Writing Workshop conducted by Brom 
Weber, and intends to discuss her 
aims and experience in the writing 
of her highly-praised and individual 
novels and short stories. A feature 
of the evening will be Miss Nin’s read- 
ing of selections from her work. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Unity Conference Committees of the 
national executive committees of the 
S.D.F. and S.P. held their first joint 
session Saturday, Jan. 14, in New York 
City. Present were Algernon Lee, Louis 
P. Goldberg, Esther Friedman and Na- 
tional Secretary August Claessens for 
the S.D.F.; Joseph Leventhal for the 
J.S.V.; Harry Fleischman, Wm. Becker, 
Ben Horowitz, Irving Barshop, Emanuel 
Muravchick and Darlington Hoopes for 
the S.P. It was agreed that at first the 
agreements and probable disagreements 
on fundamental principles and program 
should be explored. However, there are 
fundamental priaciples on which there 
must be general agreement to achieve 
unity. Various members of both groups 
were appointed to prepare joint state- 
ments on important questions which will 
come before the next meeting for adop- 
tion. The next sessions of the Unity 
Conference will be held Feb, 15-16.... 
Petitions to Congress for the amendment 
of immigration laws to enable entry into 
the US of displaced persons must be 
speeded up. Over 10,000 signatures are 
in. However, a larger number must be 
lad for an effective demonstration in 
Washington in a few weeks. Hurry back 
filled petitions to the S.D.F., 7 East 15th 
Street, Room 200, New York City. ... 
Paterson, N. J.: 45th anniversary cele- 
bration of the J.S.V. Branch, Saturday, 
Jan. 25, at the Labor Lyceum, 72 Carroll 
Street. Concert and speakers, August 
Claessens among others. . .. Boston, 
Mass.: August Claessens will speak here 
on March 23, 

Theatre Benefit on Monday, Feb. 17, 
at the Yiddish Art Theatre. Maurice 
Schwartz and company in Sholem 
Aleichem’s classic comedy, “It Is Tough 
to Be a Jew.” Tickets at $3, $2.40, $1.80 
and $1.20 now on sale at the City Office 
and Branches. ... City Executive Com- 
mittee meets Jan. 29; City Central Com- 
mittee, Feb. 5. ... Conference “Towards 
a New Party,” Saturday, Feb. 8, at 7 
Fast 15th St. Speakers: A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Algernon Lee, Ben Davidson and 
others. Arranged for delegates of the 











MEMORIAL HELD 
FOR CARLO TRESCA 


@ “We have much more hope of the 
Tresca case being solved by the police 
than by the District Attorney’s office,” 
said Norman Thomas, chairman of the 
Tresca Memorial Committee, at a meet- 
ing held to commemorate the political 
assassination several years ago of the 
libertarian leader in New York City. 
“We know,” continues Mr. Thomas, 
“that there are responsible officers in 
the Police Department who are just as 
critical of the Hogan office’s conduct of 
the Tresca inquiry as we have ever been. 
They would welcome a chance to dig 
into the Tresca situation with a free 
hand, without having to account to that 
office for their every move.” 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Travers Clement, editor; Harry 
Kelly, August Bellanca, union leader; 
Vanni Montana, education director of 
the ILGWU, Local 89, and many others. 

At the meeting, special pains were 
taken not to speculate as to the identity 
of Tresca’s murderers, but it was pointed 
out that he had been a prime opponent 
of both Communists and Fascists, and 
had been threatened many times by both, 








English-speaking Branches, Workmen’s 
Circle, and visitors. ... William Karlin 


‘Branch Forum, Friday, Jan. 31, 8:30 p. 


m., at the Flatbush Unitarian Church, 
Beverly Road and East 19th St., Brook- 
lyn: Melvin J., Lasky, “Germany and the 
Peace.’ . . . Algernon Lee speaks over 
speaks over Station WEVD every Satur- 
day at 9:36 p. m.... Cloakmakers 
Branch: Banquet last Sunday was very 
successful. ...S.D.F. Branch in Amal- 
gamated Houses, Bronx: Luncheon and 
symposium, Sunday, Feb. 9. Topic and 
speaker to be announced soon... 
August Claessens East Bronx Branch: 
Installation of new officers on Monday, 
Feb. 3. Councilman Louis P. Goldberg 
and others will speak. Branch meeting, 
Jan, 27, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Ave.... Branch 1, Bronx: Meeting, 
Thursday, Feb. 6, 8:30 p. m., at W. C. 
Center, 1581 Washington Ave., near 
Claremont Ave. Speaker: August Claes- 
sens. ... Symposium: “The City Council 
and Consumer Problems, Speakers: Hon, 
Louis P. Goldberg and Hon. Ira J. 
Palestin. Saturday, Jan. 25, 1:30 p. m., 
in the Rand School Studio. Auspices of 
the Women’s Committee, . . . Women’s 
Afternoon Forum, Tuesday, Jan. 28. 
Topic: “Our Congress —1947 Style.” 
Speaker: Will Allen. 


————— CORRECTION ——__—_ 


RAND SCHOOL THEATRE 
BENEFIT 
Due to circumstances beyond its con- 
trol, THE RAND SCHOOL announces 
a change of date for the benefit per- 
formance of G. B. Shaw’s play, 
“Androcles and the Lion.” 

This performance will be given 

on Saturday evening, February 

22nd, 1947, Washington’s Birth- 
day, instead of on the date previ- 
ously published. 
This is a benefit performance, the 
proceeds of which are used to re- 
plenish the Rand School’s Scholarshi 
Fund. , 

For reservations phone ALgonquin 
4-3094-5-6, or call in person at the 
Rand .School Office. 

This performance of “Androcles and 
the Lion” replaces for this season our 
usual concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 




















Dallin 
(Continued from Page Eight) 


value of their services cannot be exag- 
gerated. Many Communists look at them 
with contempt and are prepared to fight 
them. Don’t throw them away until you 
have squeezed the last drop of utility 
out of them. We use them in the new 
countries of our sphere as evidence of 
democratic governments, to silence the 
doubtful voices in the United States and 
Britain; and they serve u® well. Who 
said that camouflage cannot change the 
course of history? Nonsense! In the 
war against Germany we achieved a lot 
by using these means; in peace we mean 
to achieve even more. By such methods 
we induced the shrewd Churchill to ap- 
prove of Tito for Yugoslavia, and we 
talked Franklin Roosevelt into ac- 
quiescing in our hegemony in various 
countries at the price of “free and un- 
fettered elections.” Why shouldn’t we 
be able to convince, for a time at least, 
the world of “liberals” that we have dis- 
carded revolution, civil war, and militant 
Communism? 

There are, it seems, only one case in 
which you would be obliged to change 
your tactics and resume immediately a 
vigorous offensive. 


If the French government joins a hard- 
and-fast alliance -with Britain and the 
United States against the Soviet Union, 
—a “Western Bloc” or whatever its 
name. 

Otherwise, do not be hasty and keep 
your powder dry. You will need the 
powder, lots of it, in the near future. 
Things change quickly at present and 
powder still remains a great power. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








_Let’s Lift Our Own Iron Curtain! 


T is a pretty notorious fact, except to readers 
of Communist, fellow-traveler and _ totalitarian 
liberal publications, that an iron curtain of censor- 

ship and secrecy hangs over the Soviet Union and a 
large part of the East European area which the Soviet 
Union has annexed or brought under political control, 
There isn’t very much we can do about that iron cur- 
tain except to keep on mentioning the fact that it 
is there. 

One of the main purposes of totalitarian censor- 
ship is to befuddle and confuse public opinion in 
free countries where thought control is unknown. 
There are still too many Americans who believe that 
a critic of Communism would have no more difficulty 
in entering Russia than a foreign critic of American 
ways of life would experience in coming to the United 
States. It seems to me that there is a special obli- 
gation for the press and radio in this country to 
publicize every authenticated fact about the Soviet 
iron curtain, every instance of censorship, expulsion 
and refusal of an entrance visa, to such a degree that 
only the incurably blind would fail to recognize that 
we are not getting and cannot get a full objective 
picture of conditions in the Soviet Union and many 
of its satellite states under present conditions. 

At the same time there is an iron curtain of our 
own which has never served any useful purpose and 
which should be lifted immediately. I allude to the 
iron curtain against contacts with Germans of proved 
anti- Nazi sympathies, 


a * % 


J, was somewhat startling to read last month that 
the famous Pastor Niemoeller and his wife were the 
first German civilians who had arrived in America 
‘with regular visas since the end of the war. (This 
excludes, of course, scien- 
tists who were brought by 
the Army for technical in- 
formation.) Even the visit 
of Niemoeller, who spent 
eight years in the concen- 
tration camps of Dachau 
and Sachsenhausen, was 
apparently hedged about 
with conditions. It seems 
that he has been forbidden 
to discuss political ques- 
tions, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt greeted his ar- 
rival with the sour remark that “I cannot quite see 
why we should be asked to listen to his lectures.” 





Actually, nothing would do the American people 
more good than to listen to lectures, completely frank 
and uninhibited lectures, on the rise and fall of 
Nazism and on the political, social and economic con- 
ditions that have prevailed in Germany under the 
occupation, not only from Niemoeller, but from other 
anti-Nazi Germans of varying points of view. Even 
if Niemoeller were entirely free to talk, he is a 
specialist. in ethics and theology, rather than’ in 
polities and economics. 

We ought to be hearing from men like Jacob Kaiser, 
Christian trade-union leader, and from others who, 
like him, took part in the plot against Hitler's life 
which miscarried on July 20, 1944. Socialist and 
labor organizations in this country should have a 
chance to listen to Dr. Kurt Schumacher, outstanding 
personality in the Social Democratic Party, who has 
only recently been received with honor by the British 
Labor Party and the British Foreign Office in London, 
Schumacher, who lost an arm in the First World War, 
survived years of bestial maltreatment in a concen- 
tration camp. 

Out of straightforward talks by men who bore the 
burden of the incredibly difficult struggle against 
Nazism from within Germany, out of equally frank 
and searching questions from the audiences, we would 
get what is most sorely needed in this country: aa 
understanding of present-day conditions and of the 
steps which must be taken to prevent either a cesur- 
gence of Nazism or a collapse into Communist totali- 


tarianism. As I could see’ during my trip to Germany 
last summer, our iron curtain has worked two ways, 
and has made no sense either way. 

We have been cut off from contact from our natural 
friends and allies in Germany. And western-oriented 
Germans, through the crassest stupidity, have been 


‘deliberately isolated from books, magazines, news- 


papers. which express the ideas of western democ- 
racies. I could see what fine results were produced 


_by the visits of Irving Brown, of the AFL, or Max 


Brauer and Rudolf Katz, old German Social Demo- 
cratic leaders from the Hamburg-Altona region. 

But what has been done up to this time in per- 
mitting exchanges of visits and ideas between like- 
minded Germans and Americans, in promoting nor- 
mal contacts between trade unions, universities, 
churches in the two countries, comes definitely under 
the heading: Too litle and too late. The sooner we 
lift the preposterous iron curtain which has been 
imposed none quite knows by whom for purposes 








which are anything but clear, the soonerswe may hog 
for a rational and decent postwar European settlemen 


*% ab * 


I FOLLOW British magazines and newspapers fair 
closely. Their .attitude toward the German problen 
is far more adult and intelligent than our own. 
seems a pity that Great Britain, which has the will t 
scrap the infamous Potsdam scheme for the perma 
nent starvation of Germany lock, stock and barrel 
which is keenly anxious to end the disgraceful semi 
starvation in the western zone, is too impoverisheg 
to undertake any very decisive measures on its 0 
account. We have the means, but hesitate to use ther 
because of the confusion of thought which our o 
iron curtain has helped to create. I usually disagry / 
with the London New Statesman for the same reasod 
that I dissent from The New Republic and The Nation 
a tendency to survey the world scene through Moscow 
tinted lenses. But I was deeply impressed by th 
spirit of a poem, ironically entitled “Denazificationg 
which appeared in The New Statesman, of which 
quote two typical stanzas: 


The masters of the master-race 
Administer half-famished zones, 

And in the vanquished tyrant’s place 
Strip off the flesh and pick the bones. 
Each victor must fulfill his part— 

We drain the life-blood from the heart. 


Our interim achievement stands, 
We keep starvation in control, 

And if they perish upon our hands 
As ordered famine takes its toll, 
All are politically free 

In death’s supreme democracy. 
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Poland — What Can We Do? 


T is seldom that American public opinion is con- 
fronted with a perfect international test-case. The 
Polish election crisis, which came to a head last 

Sunday, was precisely that rare thing—a touchstone 
for judging how serious we are about political rights, 
civil liberties, a free world, our whole democratic 
faith. The issues were 4,000 miles away, but the 
American press gave it banner headlines. The prob- 
lem was thick with foreign intrigue and special Euro- 
pean complications, but there was no turning away 
from American responsibility. Poland was the first 
battleground of World War II, and Americans wanted 
to know how far along the road the Poles had come 
after years of violence and destruction. Were they 
free? Could they speak their minds openly? Could 
they go to the polls and vote in or vote vut whomever 
they. pleased? Or was totalitarianism still in the 
saddle? 

The stoty of that awkward imitation of an election 
is told on another page by Liston M. Oak. It proves 
all over again what we have often said about the way 
things are done in countries controlled by Soviet 
Russia. But the reporting of this revelation of oppres- 
sion and discussion of it in the American press prove 
a great deal. They show, above all, that we have in 
this country a solid basis for honest and critical 
thought. The democratic way is ndt among us some- 
thing for parliamentarians and students of political 
science. It is a vigorous weapon for the reconstruction 
of a war-ravaged world. 

Outside of the newspaper PM, whose correspondent, 
Ralph Ingersoll, gave a really nauseating exhibition 
of misrepresentation, our correspondents gave an 
excellent account of themselves. The suppression of 
opposition papers and meetings, the use of troops 
and police, the murder and imprisonment of candi- 





dates, the denial of the right of putting up candidates, 
the threatening of voters—the whole rotten businesa| 
was exposed in detailed despatches. And, except fog 
PM, there was no hypocritical pretense that this sor 
of thing is good enough for the people of Eastera} 
Europe. The Poles were pictured as they really are— 
as eager for the rights of democracy, suffering fot 
lack of them and willing to sacrifice safety and lif 
in order io secure them. 

What has happened in Poland presents a tough 
problem to the American Government. There is no} 
question about public opinion in this country. There 
is only one criterion for a free world—and that is 
freedom. Where it Hourishes, there we wish to be its 
defenders. Where it is crushed—as it is in Poland—- 
we remain uncompromising critics. This in itself is 
far from futile. Even in a world divided by an iron 
curtain, public opinion will in the end have its effect. 
But the editorials published far and wide during the 
past few days show how hard we are put to it t 
suggest any practical action calculated to influence 
the course of events in Poland and other lands withia 
the Soviet orbit. Many editors content themselve¢ 
with vigorous expression of disapproval. Others, 
under the. compulsion to suggest action, urge the 
withdrawal of our embassy or the denial of loans. 

Both these suggestions are much to the point. 
Another would be that the American delegation force 
the whole matter to the attention of the United Nations, 
Such a move would bring no immediate practical 
results, but it would keep the subject on the agenda 
of world discussion. It would force the Soviet Governs 
ment and its satellites to face up to their misdeeds. 
It would consolidate the democratic forces on @ 
world basis. And such a consolidation would, eventu- 
ally, force the issue in the direction of a solution. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 
F Spain is at times difficult to understand even for 
Spaniards, it is much more so for foreigners. Per- 
haps more than any nation, Spain embodies strik- 
ing contradictions which seem irreducible. Even Span- 
ish individualism is the expression of personalism in 
its best and worst aspects. Instead of going off in 
divergent directions, different lines of thought take 
closely parallel routes and eternally seek each other 
out, to confront and affront each other. This constant 
presence of the antipodal, peculiar to Spanish psy- 
chology, is reflected in the frequent creation of op- 
ponents (as did Don Quixote symbolically in his 
battle with the windmill). Thus, it is not surprising 
that the Spaniard’s fury is generally directed against 
something, rather than for something. In this con- 
text, we can understand why his fervor for liberty 
so exasperates him that often it leads him to extreme 
anarchistic positions, so private and so exclusive, that 
often he denies to others the rights he claims for 
himself. 

The pattern of Spanish political life illustrates these 
traits of temperament. So it was during the 19th 
century in Spain when liberalism and anti-liberalism, 
constitutionalism and absolutism, were locked in com- 
bat. And it was this configuration of rival ideology 
and might that was to be prolonged into the 20th 
century from 1923 onwards (Monarchical, military 
dictatorship under Alfonso XIII and Primo de 
Rivera), and to assume tragic meaning and propor- 
tions from 1936 on. 

The campaigns in Morocco, especially that of 1921, 
cost the lives of thousands of men and ended in the 
most disastrous manner. Throughout the country a 
cry arose with growing insistence for publication of 
the names of those responsible, and this cry was 
aimed at the highest personalities of the State. Gen- 
erals and Ministers were accused, and the King him- 
self was denounced as having been the instigator of 
operations in which so many lives had been stupidly 
squandered. 

Then General Miguel Primo de Rivera, who held 
the Captain-Generalship of Barcelona, revolted against 
the Government. The Cabinet unanimously submitted 
to the King a decree to dismiss the rebel general and 
all other commanders connected with the rising. They 
also suggested that Parliament should be instantly 
summoned. King Alfonso did not agree to any of 
these proposals, and the entire Government submitted 
its resignation, which was immediately accepted by 
the King. He simply handed over all powers to Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera who inaugurated a Dictatorship 
which, according to a Royal Decree on September 15, 
1923, was only a “short parenthesis in the constitu- 
tional history of Spain.” 


THE DICTATORIAL EXPEDIENT 


E period between 1923 and 1930, covered by the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, is a critical period 
for the country’s political institutions. The juridical 
structure of the Spanish State was reduced to dust. 
There would be no authority other than the Dictator’s, 
no laws other than those which he would tolerate or 
institute. By the coup d’état of 1923, Spain’s legal 
regime—the constitutional monarchy—was abruptly 
changed to an absolute monarchy. By surrendering 
the State to the General who had rebelled against it, 
the monarchy committed suicide. There was arbi- 
trarily established a dictatorial regime modeled more 
or less on the one which had been started by Mussolini 
in Italy a year before. The Spanish constitution was 
abolished. Political parties were suppressed, a single 
Party (the “Union Patriotica”) was formed, and a 
militia (the “Somatén”) supported the dictator. The 
Army, which for long years had, through its con- 
spiracies, made impossible the work of numerous 
governments, was invested with civil and adminis- 
trative functions. 

It was then, in reaction, that the Spaniards’ political 
consciousness began to awaken from its lethargy. 
When civil liberties were taken from them, they began 
to realize the value of freedom. The Dictator, after 
more than six years of arbitrary rule, tried to appease 
public opinion by announcing a plan which provided 
municipal and provincial elections and thereafter 
general elections to a Legislative Chamber. But only 
a quarter of the number of effective members were 
to be elected by popular vote; and as for the Cham- 
ber, he proposed corporative representation and a 
group consisting of the permanent members of the 
former Senate and of Senators appointed by the 
Crown. The proportion of representatives elected by 
universal suffrage was therefore very small. Trifling 
concessions such as these would obviously not be 
sufficient to satisfy public opinion, and a wide con- 
spiracy, civil and military, began to take form. The 
King sought to save his own position and dismissed 
his collaborators. But this gesture left the monarch 


exposed. 


The advent of the Republic in 1931 was a fact 
which the monarchy, in its last stage, did not dare 
resist. It was necessary to fill the vacuum which the 
collapse of institutions had created; and since the 
constitutional monarchy had been suppressed in 1923, 
and the absolute monarchy which had supplanted it 
had shamefully crumbled, there was no other solution 
but the Republic, which had to build on ruins. 

* ane » 


THE REPUBLIC AND ITS ENEMIES 


NEW democracy arose; but also a stubborn 
demagogy. This danger was recognized by such po- 
litical leaders as Alcala Zamora and Miguel Maura, 
who tried to give to the rising institutions a purely 
liberal content, essentially conservative; and by the 
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republican Azafia and the Socialists Besteiro, De los 
Rios and Prieto, who attempted at times to check the 
spread of demagogy. 


The Constitutional Cortes of 1931 was followed by 
deep disillusion. From the great number of intel- 
lectuals, especially the professors, lawyers, and writ- 
ers, who had been elected deputies (in a Parliament 
of 473 members, 123 were lawyers, and 50 university 
professors) one might have expected mature political 
thinking leading to a coherent system. But too fre- 
quently valuable contributions of first-rate minds 
were eclipsed and destroyed by the demagogic attitude 
of several parties. The obstructionism of rightist 
groups, because of their animosity towards the Re- 
public, and the overpowering passion of the leftist 
groups, inclined to revolt and lacking discipline, often 
thwarted the noble efforts of thinkers in search of 
practicable solutions acceptable to the majority of 
Spaniards. The most valuable ideas were crushed by 
more forceful ideologies and quiet deliberation was 
often crippled by hasty decisions, if not by action of 
the masses, too much inclined to violence. 


The Republic tended too much to become the tool 
of the republicans alone, and for many of them an 
instrument of revenge. Of the 473 deputies of the 
elected parliament, 407 belonged to the parties of the 
victorious coalition: 201 Republicans of different 
leftist groups, 114 Socialists, 64 Catalan and Galician 
autonomists, and 28 Right Liberal Republicans. The 
opposition, counting only 66 members, became in- 
transigent and therefore ineffective. When article 26 
of the Constitution, which the Catholics considered an 
abuse of power and an act of persecution, was put to 
a vote, the moderate Republicans went over to the 
oposition and their leaders resigned from the Cabinet. 
The parties of/the right, at that moment, made the 
mistake of withdrawing from the Chamber in defiance 
of the regime, and placing themselves outside of the 
Constitution, instead of procuring, through legal 
channels, the revision of anti-liberal measures, such as 
Alcala Zamora and Maura favored, while resting on 
constitutional republican ground. 


The country disliked extremists. This was shown 
by the election of the Constituent Parliament, when 
the Communist Party, as such, failed to win a single 
seat. But Communist organizations, helped by fellow- 
travelers, and trade unions inspired by Anarchist 
leaders, resorted to class warfare and insurrection, 
having sistematic recourse to coercion and violence 
in order to impose on all the will of a handful of 
agitators. The Leftists dominating the Government 
pushed blind egoism to the point of acting as though 
the new regime were their personal possession. But 
the great majority of Spaniards who had voted against 
the Monarchy wanted the Republic as an instrument 
for freedom, justice and peace. On the establishment 
of the Republic, the exemplary act of having changed 
the regime without the loss of a drop of blood could 





have made one believe that Spain had finaliy found 
the social equilibrium which could give stability to 
the new institutions. This is what the liberals were 
trying to do, attempting to constitute a central zone 
that would avoid violent shake-ups. But the extrem- 
ists failed to show the same good-will. Many of them 
urged revolutionary violence. 


* * * 


REVOLT OF 1932 


E opposition between the right and left became ir- 
reconcilable. Four weeks after the proclamation of 
the Republic, the Communists were guilty of the 
shameful spectacle of inscendiarism and the pillage 
of Churches, and were suppressed. These acts caused 
more harm to the Republic than all the conspiracies 
imaginable. Resentment dominated on both sides and 
the intolerant wing of the parties of the right instead 
of fighting with legal methods that it still had at its 
disposal, decided to revolt against the regime. The 
rising in Madrid and Seville which took place in 
August, 1932, served as a sad lesson. Monarchists 
and aristocrats directed an abortive assault on the 
Ministry of War and the General Post Office. Former 
Army officers commanded groups of attackers who 
tried to seize the nerve centers of the State. At the 
same time General Sanjurjo went to Seville, promot- 
ing himself to the title of Captain-General, and, sup- 
ported by a number of troops, proclaimed his hostility 
to the Parliament, which he declared dissolved. The 
Republican Government succeeded in putting down 
the rebellion. Then the Government and the President 
of the Republic were magnanimous in pardoning Gen- 
eral Sanjurjo and commuting the death sentence im- 
posed by the Supreme Court. 


The Government needed the violent Anarcho-Com- 
munist offensive of January, 1933, to awaken its 
vigilance to another danger. There were many work- 
ers and peasants fascinated by the propaganda of 
social revolution; they opposed the “bourgeois Re- 
public” and accused the Socialists of treason for 
collaborating with the “bourgeoisie.” The impossi- 
bility of fulfilling the promises of Socialism of the 
pre-electoral period had increased the drift of work- 
ers towards the extreme left. The revolutionary “ad- 
vance-guard” included the powerful National Labor 
Confederation (CNT), led by the Iberian Anarchist 
Federation (FAI); the Spanish Section of the Com- 
munist International; the Spanish Trotskyist organ- 
ization; and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Group. 


Communist propaganda was notably less effective 
than that of Anarcho-Syndicalism whose magic form- 
ula was Libertarian Communism. In 1931 the pub- 
lication Syndicalism of the CNT had received sub- 
scriptions totalling more than 17,000,000 pesetas. 
Thenceforward it continued to develop, and the revo- 
lutionary strike of January, 1933, revealed the strength 
of the drive for the conquest of power. 








RIGHTEST PREDOMINANCE 
AND LEFTIST INSURRECTION 


E centre of gravity of public opinion shifted to 
the Right through the general election of 1933. The 
new Chamber was born under different auspices to 
those of its predecessors; the invasion of the non- 
Republican Right appeared irresistible. The Left 
Republicans, who formed a large part of the former 
Cortes, were almost totally annihilated; there were 
only about a dozen of them in Parliament, and they 
were obliged to form a single party so as to be able 
to exist as a group. The Socialists (the largest party 
in the Constituent Chamber) were now reduced by 
half. Most of the Republican candidates belonging 
to the centre parties had been elected thanks to their 
alliance with the right, in support of an “anti- 
Marxist” ticket. The Radical (moderate) Party led 
by Lerroux took office, became the biggest single 
party, with 104 deputies. The Radicals secured the 
collaboration of the Right Confederation led by Gil 
Robles, with 148 members of the Chamber. The right- 
ist parties totaled 207 members, the centre 167 and 
the left 99. 


What was the character of the right, which by 
representation was now the most numerous body of 
opinion? Some of its supporters were throughly in- 
transigeant—Monarchists, Traditionalists, Fascists— 
and although they considered Parliament a useful 
means of transition, they were planning to get rid of 
it. Between them and the centre there was a huge 
mass of Gil Robles’ followers. This moderate and 
opportunistic wing of the rightists tried, after attain- 
ing an electoral victory, to change the direction of 
the Republic, to control the regime in spite of the 
fact that during the elections they had been allied to 
the other parties of the anti-republican right. 


In the meanwhile, Anarcho Syndicalism remained 
powerful, in spite of the repression following the 
revolutionary movement of December, 1933. With 
the support of the Communists and Anarchists a 
“Revolutionary Workers Front” was formed, demand- 
ing “all power to the proletariat.” 


So the Spanish people gradually divided into two 
camps, each as ill-defined as the other, and both com- 
plementary products of the general confusion. From 
the left and from the right, demagogs wanted to 
polarize the whole political life of the country, reduc- 
ing all to a choice between extremes. After their 
dificult and painful victory over the rebels, the centre 
and the right became all-powerful, but showed them- 
selves incapable of successfully combating the causes 
of revolution. For more than one year they had the 
opportunity of developing a bold and peaceful pro- 
gram of social justice. They preferred repression and 
reprisals, blindly paving the road to the easy triumph 
of the Popular Front in the next general election. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MASSES 


INCE more the pendulum swung. In the elections 

of February, 1936, the persecuted triumphed. The 
verdict was characteristic of Spanish psychology, with 
its innate anarchistic position “against those who 
command” and its sentimental sympathy for “those 
who suffer.” The Popular Front had originated from 
a pact in view of the approaching electoral campaign. 
Jts program was, in fact, deemed a little timid by 
many people, who were astonished to see Communists 
allowing themselves to be led down the path of 
“bourgeois” democracy. Divergences were not hid- 
den, they were noted, and certain points were purpose- 
ly rejected by the Republicans in a document signed 
by all. 

In the frenzied tumult of the electoral campaign, 
numbers of people who were certainly not revolution- 
ists, but did not sympathize with the reaction against 
the Popular Front, found it difficult to express their 
opposition to both sides. Of 13,500,000 voters, more 
than 4,000,000 refrained.- They wanted something 
other than what was being offered by either the Pop- 
ular Front or the Right Front. The centre parties 
were too weak to win; they were discredited by bad 
rule in the “radical” period. The first results were: 
142 deputies for the right parties, 65 for the centre, 
and 266 for the Popular Front, which included 87 
Socialists, 15 Communists and 164 Republicans of 
different groups. The centre and the right together 
had 59 less seats than the left, but this increased to 
118 seats in the final results. 

* * a 

HE crushing victory of the left amazed the victors 

and dumbfounded the defeated parties. Except in a 
few rare instances, the Government lacked the 
authority to assert itself. From the moment when the 
proletarian masses, who had undertaken to collaborate, 
showed their impatience by raising obstacles and 
difficulties, the disloyalty of such allies ought quite 
logically to have led the Government to force a re- 
spect for legal methods upon their former friends. 
But these would never wait to be given what had 
been promised them; they preferred to seize it by 
force. The prisons were emptied of ordinary criminals, 
set free at the same time as the amnestied political 
prisoners. The Republic was daily deserted by its 
former allies of the extreme left as well as by the 
revolutionary Socialists, who urged a united front 
with the Communists. There was a revolutionary 
competition between the three proletarian organiza- 
tions: Communists, Socialists and Anarcho-Syndical- 
ists. The last group wanted to control the masses by 
direct action; strikes occurred almost without limits. 

The ousting of Alcala Zamora from the Presidency 
of the Republic was the first revolutionary act of the 
new Parliament. Azaiia was elected President, even 
though the Socialist left-wing, headed by Largo 
Caballero, had proposed to put forward a Marxist 

















candidate. The dismissal of Zamora increased the 
violence of the revolutionary proletariat. A handful 
of men, the more intelligent among the leaders of the 
Popular Front, had drawn attention to the dangers 
the Government would bring on itself by tolerating 
mob rule. Indalecio Prieto sounded the alarm in 
April. He felt that if the proletarian revolutionists 
persisted in their tactics, a Fascist or military reaction 
would be found to follow. 

But the other leaders of the left continued to excuse 
excesses. People played with revolution without any 
idea of what it meant. The electoral triumph had 
intoxicated the Popular Front. Azaia was making 
fine parliamentary speeches, promising to govern for 
all Spaniards. But Premier Casares Quiroga only 
threatened—not the left extremists, but only those 
of the right. a 

The left did not know how to win. The right did 
not know how to lose. Blue shirts and red shirts 
covered breasts in which hatred was hatching the most 
terrible revenge. The shadow of murder was spread- 
ing over Spain. Falangist terrorism was developing 
on parallel lines to anti-Fascist terrorism. Actually 
at the beginning of the summer of 1936, either a 
proletarian or a military insurrection was to be ex- 
pected. From then onward it was clear that there 
would be either a revolution or a counter-revolution, 
leading to a terrible civil war. 


% we % 


FASCIST INSURRECTION AND CIVIL WAR 


Wien the military insurrection took place, in July, 

1936, the Government found itself paralyzed be- 
tween subversive forces. It decided its only recourse 
was to arm the popular masses; thus the new Repub- 
lican Army was formed. A struggle for mastery then 
ensued between the Socialist and the Anarchist unions 
and the Communist Party whose ranks were reinforced 
by the Socialist youth groups now under its control. 
The Falange constituted the main ideological nucleus 
of insurrection, and soon Franco and his generals took 
over. In both camps the terror was even more violent 
and dreadful than the actual fighting at the front. 
It was a terror of revolutionary organizations in the 
Government camp. And in the nationalist camp it 
was a less spectacular, but a more methodical terror. 
Throughout the civil war, and even afterward, each 
group tried to impress upon the world the conviction 
that it was the opposite side which was committing all 
the atrocities, to Spain’s great dishonor. Actually, 
both sides were guilty of cruelty, although the re- 
sponsibility was more direct and concrete on Franco’s 
side, and more diffused on the Republican side. 

The Spanish civil war was prolonged for almost 
three years by the aid offered to the contenders by the 
totalitarian regimes. Germany and Italy on one side, 
and Russia on the other, found in the strife an im- 
perialist adventure; they took advantage of the lack 
of unity for their own respective ends, using that 





struggle as a prologue to the one which was to follow 
on such a vast scale. The earth and the men of Spain 
served as a field of maneuvers and experiments for 
testing their weapons and for launching their propa- 
ganda. The governments of the democratic nations, 
who should have been above all interested in avoiding 
the outbreak of a world war, renounced a policy of 
intervention which could have restored peace in Spain 
by preventing the armed intervention of the other 
powers and by diplomatically acting as mediators in 
order to bring peace to the Spanish people. One after 
another, they permitted all possibilities for a peaceful 
solution to slip away.~ The blind policy of fear 
reached its culmination in Munich. Its consequence 
was the triumph of Fascism in Spain. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia on the East, and Spain on the West, 
were the first Nazi-Fascist satellites in the constella- 
tion of catastrophe. Fascism, with its regimentation 
of the masses, and its contempt for individual values, 
is quite foreign to the Spanish mentality. The 
Spaniard is violent, impetuous, combative, generous, 
an extremist in his faults as well as in his virtues; 
but he reacts obstinately to regimentation. His sense 
of personal dignity leads him to solve his disputes 
“man to man”; his social insolidarity make him flee 
from any form of forced regulation. The Carlist 
“guerilla,” the Anarquist sharpshooter or the dyna- 
miter, are unfortunately very Spanish; but this can- 
not be said of the Falangist—or of the Communist— 
who are slaves of the mechanized discipline of a 
totalitarian party. When General Primo de Rivera, 
throughout his dictatorship (a white-gloved dictator- 
ship which did not shed the blood of Spaniards and 
which cannot be compared to the tyranny of the 
methodically calculated fratricide which has been 
practised for nine years by Franco and his followers) 
tried to acclimatize the methods of Italian Fascism, 
albeit modifying its violence, the experiment of such 
a foreign regime was met with ridicule and crumbled. 


* * * 


FASCIST INTERVENTION 


HE Fascist regime was forced upon the Spanish 

people, even against the wishes of the great many 
who supported Franco at the beginning as an mani- 
festation of opposition to the Popular Front; and it 
was forced upon them by the use of armaments which 
Hitler and Mussolini donated to Franco. 

Since March 31, 1934, there had been a pact of 
military alliance between Mussolini and certain reac- 
tionary Spaniards. On that date, and it was at a time 
when the Government of the Republic was in the hand 
of parties of the center and the right, a high-ranking 
member of the Army, General Barrera, and three 
monarchist leaders met in Rome with the Duce and 
Marshal Italo Balbo. In the minutes of the meeting, 
published later by one of the participants, Goicoechea, 
it is stated: “After having been informed in detail of 
the political situation and of the aspirations of the 
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two Spanish monarchist parties and of the Army and 
Navy, Mussolini declared: that he was disposed to 
lend aid and the necessary means to the two parties 
opposing the regime—in order to destroy it and sup- 
plant it with a regency destined to prepare for the 
restoration of the monarchy. He was disposed to 
furnish 200,000 rifles, 20,000 hand grenades, 200 
machine guns and 1,500,000 pesetas. This aid was 
only of a preliminary nature and would be followed 
up at the proper time by more ample assistance, in 
proportion to the justification for the work put in 
and to the circumstances which would render it 
essential.” The value of the material delivered to 
Franco by Italy amounted to 7,500,000,000 pounds 
sterling, and according to the terms of the Italo-Span- 
ish agreement of 1940, the Spanish debt to Italy was 
fixed at 5,500,000,000 pounds payable in 24 yearly 
payments. About 80,000 Italian soldiers were sent to 
Spain. In certain operations, like that of the seizure 
of Santander, the principal role was played, not by 
the Spanish insurgent forces, but by Italian divisions 
under twelve Italian generals. 

The German intervention was very different from 
the Italian. Hitler flooded Spain with some 10,000 
agents, and with his technicians, aviators and “tour- 
ists,” and distributed plenty of modern war material 
which was to be tested and perfected. The German 
military periodicals and the technical reviews care- 
fully gathered together the lessons to he learned. 
When Franco was still in Morocco at the beginning 
of the war, and wanted to transport Moorish troops 
and regular Spanish forces, as well as the Foreign 
Legion, from the protectorate through the Strait, 
which was then guarded by the Republican fleet, he 
asked the German air transport company in Tetuan. 
The German representative immediately left for Ber- 
lin, and the initial German intervention was under- 
taken by Hitler and personally directed by Goering. 
17 Junkers of transport and bomber type, sent some 
days later to Morocco, made several trips daily be- 
tween Tetuan and Seville, carrying the Legionaires 
and the Moors with arms and baggage. In ten days, 
15,000 men had thus crossed the Strait. 

Without the aid of Hitler and Mussolini, the mili- 
tary insurrection of July, 1936, could not have been 
more than a frustrated attempt at a coup d’état. If the 
regime depended materially on the Fascist states, it 
was also closely bound to them ideologically. Falang- 
ism tried to present itself as a genuinely Hispanic 
creation, and to do this, it made use of all literary 
topics which evoked centuries of former national 
grandeur. But the imitation was too clumsy to hide 
plagiarism. 

” oe * 


SOVIET INTERVENTION 


N order to answer the insinuations of those who were 
influenced by Franquist propaganda and tried to pre- 
sent the Spanish Republic before the civil war as an 
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affiliate of Moscow—and had even justified the 
Falange as a protector against Soviet influence—one 
must note that the Spanish Republic had only 15 Com- 
munist deputies in the Popular Front Parliament (and 
this was at a time when France had 75). Also, the 
Spanish Republic before the war did not send an 
ambassador to Moscow, nor accepted any Soviet 
ambassador in Spain; and in spite of the Comintern’s 
intensive propaganda, the Communist Party in Spain 
was of little importance. 

From the very beginning of the civil war, Stalin 
was interested in it, and sent observers, and set up an 
espionage service at the Spanish frontier—but his 
intervention came after that of Mussolini and Hitler. 
On August 28, 1936, Stalin published a decree pro- 
hibiting the export, re-export or transit to Spain of 
all war material. This was in compliance with the 
policy of non-intervention, initiated by France and 
Britain. But in September of the same year, Stalin 
declared his decision: to take immediate action in 
Spain. From then on, Soviet intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Spanish Republic was manifest 
in the drive for control over political organizations, 
policing, administration and military affairs. The 
history of Soviet intervention was revealed in 1939 
by one of Stalin’s chief agents: Krivitsky. He con- 
trolled all of Russian espionnage in Occidental Eu- 
rope from 1935 to 1937—and after two attempts on 
his life in France, he fled to the USA where he died 
mysteriously. 

Stalin gave instructions to Yagoda, who was then 
leader of the NKVD, to establish a secret police in 
Spain. (Nikolsky was placed at the head of this. He 
was known under other names: Schwed, Lyova and 
Orlov.) There was set up a system for the purchase 
and transportation of armaments to Spain. Since 
many young people in various nations wanted to go 
to fight against Fascism in Spain, the NKVD immedi- 
ately tried to control the sending of volunteers—and 
sent agents to various capitals for recruiting purposes. 
Thus an attempt was made to coordinate the activities 
of the Spanish Communist Party with that of the 
Soviets—and to give the Spanish Communist Party 
enough force to impose its decisions on the Spanish 
Government. Largo Caballero, a “left” Socialist, 
was Premier at that time; and there were two Commu- 
nist ministers in the Government. In October, 1936, 
material, especially planes and tanks, started to arrive 
in Spanish ports—also arms acquired by the various 
organizations set up in Europe by the Communists. 
The First International Brigade came to defend 
Madrid shortly thereafter. The magnificent heroism 
of those combatants, their idealism, is above question. 
Although the First International Brigade had 500 or 
600 Communists sent from Russia, none of them were 
Russians—they were Communist refugees from other 
countries. Later when the Brigade numbered 15,000, 
no Russian was permitted among the ranks. Krivitsky 
said that there had been an impenetrable wall raised 























between this force and the troops of the Red Army. 
But Emil Kleber, a Russian general, was made leader 
of the International Brigades and of the governmental 
forces in the Northern Sector of the Madrid Front. 

The Comintern discovered that Juan Negrin would 
collaborate in their financial plans. The Bank of 
Spain had great gold reserves as a guarantee of the 
circulation of notes; Russia offered to furnish muni- 
tions for the Republican Army—in exchange for the 
deposit of this wealth in Moscow. 

The story of the Russian intervention is told and 
emphasized in Madariaga’s book Spain. Largo Cabal- 
lero was not the kind of person to allow himself to be 
driven by anyone. Russian Ambassador Rosenberg 
forgot this in calling on the Premier Minister with 
an array of experts, to insist on appointments of Com- 
munists to key posts. Every effort was made to win 
Caballero to the Muscovite orthodoxy. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1936, Stalin, with Molotov and Voroshilov, 
wrote to him a letter in which promises and advice 
were skilfully blended with discrete warnings. The 
text was revealed by Luis Araquistain, former Repub- 
lican Ambassador to Paris. Stalin wrote: 

“It would be advisable to draw into the Gov- 
ernment the lower and middle bourgeoisie, or in 
any case to enable them to remain neutral, by 
protecting them against all attempts at confisca- 
tion, and by securing for them, so far as possible, 
freedom of commerce, for otherwise these groups 
will follow Fascism. The heads of the Republican 
Party must not be alienated, but on the contrary, 
attracted . . . to prevent the enemies of Spain 
from looking upon her as a Communist Republic. 
And an opportunity might be found to declare in 
the press that the Spanish Government will not 
tolerate attempts against the property and legiti- 
mate interests of foreigners in Spain.” 

But Caballero did not accept orders patiently. 
Moscow got disquieting reports about his lack of 
flexibility. They sought another Socialist to replace 
him with someone less stubborn. The man was Dr. 
Negrin, Minister of Finance. The Soviet Union, Ma- 
dariaga writes; had taken the utmost precautions to 
ensure Dr. Negrin’s loyalty. On October 25, 1936, 
7,800 boxes of gold left Cartagena for Odessa. The 
amount of gold sent by Negrin to Moscow was 510,- 
079,592 grammes (about 1,581,642,100 pesetas or 
63,265,684 Pounds Sterling. It had gone in the cus- 
tody of four officials of the Bank of Spain who thought 
they were sailing for France and were kept in Russia 
for two years, and then dispersed (one was dumped in 
Stockholm, one in Buenos Aires, one in Washington 
and one in Mexico). 

Russia suddenly became the second gold producer 
in the world. Propaganda spoke of new mines behind 
the Urals. The new “mines” were the boxes from the 
Bank of Spain. On January 20, 1937, Dr. Negrin 
issued a semi-official note denying that the Spanish 








reserve of gold had been shipped abroad at all. As 
a matter of fact, Prime Minister Largo Caballero never 
gave his signature to any document on the gold de- 
posited in Russia, and another member of that Cabinet, 
Indalecio Prieto, asserted that he only learned by ac- 
cident that it had been shipped. Whatever we may 
think, Madariaga writes, about those in the Cabinet 
who did not know what happened to the Spanish gold, 
the direct responsibility lies with Negrin. These events 
explain in part why the Government, which had started 
the civil war with about 90,000,000 pounds sterling 
worth of gold, while the rebels started with nothing, 
found themselves with their peseta quoted at about 
half the rebel peseta by the beginning of 1937. 


Negrin was made Premier when Caballero would 
no longer consent to the constant intervention of the 
NKVD or the persecution of workers organizations 
not under Russian control. But the War Minister in 
the new Cabinet—the Socialist Prieto—was by no 
means pliable to the will of the Soviets. He prohibited 
political propaganda in the Army, removed Alvarez 
del Vayo from his post as chief of the political Com- 
missars of the Army and abolished the system alto- 
gether. The Russians immediately countered by reduc- 
ing their supplies, and Prieto’s orders bearing directly 
on the war were simply disobeyed by the Russian 
pilots and air staff chiefs. Finally Prieto was forced 
out of office. 

Russian aid was not sufficient to win the war or to 
save the Negrin Government. But their intervention 
provoked the hostility of the Republicans and Social- 
ists against the Communists. 


* * * 


FRANCO AND THE WORLD WAR 


RANCO linked the fate of his regime with the suc- 

cess of the Axis in the World War, and his diatribes 
against the democracies always accompanied the as- 
sistance he lent to Mussolini and Hitler. Only wien 
he saw upon the fall of Italy and Germany that he 
could not long maintain himself in power, he began 
his flirtation with the hated democracies. The panic 
felt by Franco and his aides as they realized they had 
backed the wrong horse, had to be concealed. They 
were amazed when they saw Britons and Americans 
not only ready to forgive them, but to be friendly and 
protective, at least for the duration. 

If this friendship was a matter of expediency, if 
it was impregnated with distrust, Franco did not care. 
To save himself and his regime was worth some sacri- 
fices on the victors’ altar. The Allies would get Spanish 
raw materials which the Axis was no longer able to 
obtain. After the “wolfram crisis” and especially after 
decisive victories of the United Nations, Ambassador 
Hayes reports that the large autographed photographs 
of Hitler and Mussolini had been removed from his 
reception room when the American Ambassador visited 
him on July 6, 1944. It was then only that the Spanish 
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dictator admitted that Germany would be defeated and 
even spoke about the Soviet Union in quite unexpected 
terms, distinguishing between a “disciplined popular 
Communism within Russia” which he called “construc- 
tive,” and “destructive” revolutionary Communism in 
other countries. The climax in the changing course of 
his political tactics was embodied in certain declara- 
tions made to a United Press correspondent (New 
York Times, Nov. 4, 1944) claiming that “Spain had 
never been Fascist and never had been allied secretly 
or otherwise with the Axis powers” and asserting that 
he was disposed “to collaboration with the principal 
Allied Powers, including Russia.” That reached the 
very heights of cynicism. 

At the hour of Allied triumph, the Falangist dictator 
sought to convince the victors that he had never served 
the Axis cause. But facts and documents do not lie; 
and those which have been published, notably by the 
American State Department, are a fraction of those 
that exist. They are sufficient, however, to bear witness 
to the “Caudillo’s” participation, which was not alone 
an ideological one, but included effective material aid. 
If certain acts of military cooperation did not take 
place as planned—as for instance the attack on 
Gibraltar—it was certainly not because of any lack 
of will on Franco’s part. Otherwise he would not have 
gone so far as to prepare the detailed strategic plan 
with Hitler’s General Staff. 

But Franco asked for too much in exchange for his 
open participation in the war. His ambitions in North 
Africa—at the expense of France—conflicted with 
those of Mussolini in the same zone. The “Caudillo” 
estimated the risks of the adventure: the possibilities 
of internal revolt as soon as general mobilization of 
the Spaniards would place a large amount of arms in 
the hands of his opponents; violent reaction on the 
Allies’ part, with the possibility of their landing on 
the badly defended Spanish coast—and here the anti- 
Franquist population would have supported them. In 
short, the success of the Gibraltar operation was rather 
problematical, and its indisputable consequences could 
have been the invasion of Spain, and the ruin of the 
regime. 

Therefore Franco did not dare play this card. Nor 
did Hitler. In his Memoirs, Ciano reports on the con- 
versation that he had with the German dictator, on 
September 28, 1940, concerning Spanish intervention 
in the war: Hitler already showed that he was “op- 
posed” to it, “because it would cost more than it was 
worth.” This does not mean that Franco’s collabora- 
tion was lessened. His “non-belligerent” stand was 
considered more useful to the Axis cause than military 
participation, which entailed the risk of losing the 
Iberian Peninsula for the Fascist cause. 

Franco had not been able to wage war alongside 
of his masters. But he had joined his lot with theirs. 
When Hitler reminded him, in 1941, that only the 


Axis victory could assure the continuation of the 
Franquist regime, the Falange leader’s answer had 
been concise: “I consider, as you yourself do, that 
the destiny of history has united you with myself and 
with the Duce in an indissoluble way. . .. I stand ready 
at your side, entirely and decidedly at your disposal, 
united in a common historical destiny, desertion from 
which would mean my suicide and that of the cause 
that I have led and represent in Spain.” (F. Franco, 
letter to Hitler, February 26, 1941). 
* w 


THE DEMOCRACIES AND THE 
FRANCO REGIME 


PAIN cannot remain indifferent to her isolation in 

the world. Her cultural traditions, as well as her 
geographical position, postulate her cooperation in 
every undertaking of universal scope. The swaggering 
imperialism of the Falange has resulted in diminishing 
Spain’s importance, materially and morally, and has 
separated her from the international community, and 
rendered her cultural potentialities sterile. 

The motive for diplomatic jutervention in Spain’s 
affairs, as shown by the joint note of the French, 
American and British Governments, is not one which 
lends itself to an easy criticism from a logical point 
of view. As a recent editorial in the New York Times 
states: “The Three Powers are not intervening in Spain 
because Spain has a totalitarian government. If that 
were the test, they could find equally good ground for 
intervention elsewhere, notably in Russia, where the 
methods and practices of totalitarian government are 
far more advanced, as well as incomparably more 
efficient, than they are in Spain. It is not Franco’s 
totalitarianism that has caused this intervention. It is 
rather, as the Tri-Power note makes clear, his record 
as an eager ally of the Axis in a war of conquest and 
aggression.” 

Having virtually lost the war, the Franquist regime 
is trying to save itself from the shipwreck of the 
vanquished Fascist systems. Against the will of the 
vast majority of the Spanish people, despite the con- 
demnation of most of the other peoples of the United 
Nations, Franquism is stubbornly seeking to survive, 
tenaciously shackled to its own anachronisms. As long 
as it survives, the Allies’ war aims will not have been 
entirely achievd. Franco’s skill during the War con- 
sisted of his refusing to fight, in order to avoid being 
beaten, while rendering a maximum of service to those 
who had sent soldiers to fight for him. If he had let 
himself be drawn into the maelstrom, he could not 
have saved the germs of Fascism for future develop- 
ments. 

It has been proposed to the Spanish people that 
they overthrow Franco by the paradoxical means of 
a pacific revolt. Spaniards are now more than ever 
anxious to liberate themselves from the tyranny of 
Franco and the Falange. They are desperately seeking 
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a real solution. They desire to avoid a disastrous civil 
war. Evidently, Spain’s liberation must be the work 
of the Spanish people, but it must be aided morally 
and diplomatically by the democratic countries, whose 
prime interest coincides with that of the liberty of the 
Spanish people. 


* +e co 


IN SEARCH OF SOLUTIONS 


ERE are solutions for all tastes, but none to the 
taste of all. The Spanish people are too divided, and 
it is not only hostility toward or support of the regime 
which is dividing them. If this were the case, the 
schism into two diverse camps would simplify the situ- 
ation. We would merely have to estimate the respec- 
tive forces. But actually, the great majority are op- 
posed to the Franquist dictatorship. This does not 
mean that they are united in their opposition, which 
ranges from mere passive non-conformity to open and 
violent struggle. 

If we were to attempt to classify the many attitudes 
which the Spaniards themselves are adopting, we 
should see first that there is nobody who is actually 
publicly assuming the defense of the present regime, 
as it is now functioning, since even Franco himself 
announces often that “evolution” of his system is im- 
minent. If he deems change necessary, it is not for 
intrinsic reasons, nor because he realizes his failure, 
but because he sees that it will be difficult for him to 
survive. What he, as well as the Falange and the 
Army, is interested in, is the preservation of power; 
to attain these ends, he is prepared to change the 
facade of the regime. 

By virtue of the internal dialectics of historical de- 
velopment, a totalitarian regime cannot transform it- 
self into a democratic regime, for it cannot allow the 
practice of the most elementary civic liberties. The 
first consequence of such softening would be the 
downfall of the dictatorial clique; and Franco intends 
to avoid political suicide. A mere change of appear- 
ances, of label, does not solve anything, and would 
only be a grotesque farce intended to frustrate the 
aspirations of the Spanish people, and to furnish satis- 
faction to those foreign governments which do not 
want Franco to abandon power. All they demand of 
him is a gesture of appeasement with no practical 
consequences in the sense of a real change. 

We might classify the Spanish people’s opinions 
and aspirations today with respect to tomorrow in 
three groups: a) evolution of the present regime; b) a 
revolutionary change; c) a peaceful change. 

* * * 


THE IMPOSSIBLE REVOLUTION 


N the first group, we must distinguish between those 
who want a mere pretense at evolution, and those 
who desire an actual evolution, with modification of 
the harshness of the dictatorship, and the correction 





of what they consider abuses in the regime. They do 
not admit that such abuses constitute the very essence 
of the regime. Among the solutions which they pro- 
pose are: 

1—The disappearance of the Falange, keeping 
Franco in power. 

2—The formation of a military regime headed by 
Franco. Today the army is even stronger than the 
Falange. The army officers now constitute the privi- 
leged caste, enjoying not only armed power, but all 
the advantages of irresponsibility for its misdeeds, 
especially the exploitation of the black market, in 
addition to the looting of the official budget. The 
Monarchy favored the Army and made of it its main 
support; the Franquist regime has gone much further 
in this direction. The last budget of the Monarchy, 
promulgated for the year 1931, assigned 816,000,000 
to military expenses, that is, 21.7 percent of the total 
revenues of the State. The Franquist budget for 1944, 
five years after the end of the Civil War, assigned 
4,647,000,000 to the armed forces, that is, 44.9 percent 
of the total revenues. The maintenance of the Army 
as an organ of supreme control, completely alters the 
bases of society. If the Army, instead of serving the 
nation, usurps the government’s functions, the people 
will continue to be oppressed. With the Army assum- 
ing dictatorial power, the evolution would be, not 
toward democracy, but toward an intensification of 
tyranny; and the international danger of warlike ad- 
ventures will merely increase under a militarist regime. 

3—The continuation of Franco, with a civil Cabinet. 
At first sight, it would appear that the two dangers 
mentioned: the totalitarian ideology of the Falange, 
and the dictatorship of the Army, are avoided. But 
we cannot forget that Franco, as well as being head 
of the Falange, is also supreme head of the Army. 
Both institutions, apparently eclipsed, would remain 
alert, ready to intrvene whenever their “Caudillo” 
should feel that he was in danger of losing authority. 
Since he knows that there is wide popular opposition 
to his system, Franco himself would realize that his 
guarantee of permanency lies in the Army. 

4—The coming to life of other puppet parties, 
authorized by the present regime, one called the 
“Catholic Democratic,” or “Social Christian” party, 
which would try to imitate in name, if not in spirit, 
the Democratic Christian parties which have gained 
such unusual importance in various European coun- 
tries since the end of the World War; and another one, 
of a hypothetical “Socialist” tendency, to gain th rep- 
resentation of the working masses. The deceit could 
perhaps deceive many into thinking that the plurality 
of political parties meant a return to democracy. But 
such puppet-parties would be created and led by col- 
laborators of the present dictatorship. Their coming 
into existence would be conditioned by their support 
of the regime, or at least by not treatening it. 





Fear is the common denominator of those who 
purpose merely to modify the totalitarian rigour of 
the regime to a certain degree. The horror of any 
effective reform characterizes those who uphold the 
semi-solutions, which will not solve anything. Al- 
though they believe tk at change is inevitable, they wish 


to reduce it to a minimum. 
t * a 


THE SYSTEMATIC REVOLUTION 


the opposite side of the fence, there are those 

who advocate the revolutionary tactics which 
Spain already has experienced—with catastrophic re- 
sults. Those people loathe violence only when their 
enemies make use of it. They are not enemies of totali- 
tarianism, but only of Fascist totalitarianism. In armed 
strife they see possibilities that peaceful discussion in 
a regime that is freely democratic would not offer 
them. Even in the Republican period, these revolu- 
tionists endangered the life of the Republic. During 
the civil war they unnecssarily stained a cause which 
was intrinsically just with innocent blood. Today, 
there are very few who urge systematic revolution- 
ary methods. Most of them were exiled, and have 
painfully learned a lesson. They have learned the 
dangers of violence. But there is still an active mi- 
nority, composed of a few extreme Anarchists, of 
Trotskyites, and of Stalinites. Although this group is 
not very large in Spain, its existence is Franco’s best 
pretext for continuing his implacable dictatorship. 
He has been able to convince many that the dilemma 
is Communism or Fascism. As if there were no other 
solutions or ways out. Fortunately, the extremists 
who offer these pretexts for continuing with the dic- 
tatorship of Franco are few; but they make too much 
noise and are a real handicap to the recovery of Spain. 


* * * 


THE DIFFICULT BUT PRACTICAL WAY 


HEN the Spanish democrats (liberals, republicans 
and socialists), strive for a change by non-violent 
means, resulting in a juridical order equidistant from 
both Fascist and Communist dictatorship, they are 
merely representing the deepest desires of the Spanish 
people, the majority of whom wish to liberate them- 
selves from their present tyranny, without falling into 
an opposite type of tyranny, and without having to 
undergo once more the terrible trials of a civil war. 
It is obvious that this it not easy. 

Among the various democratic attitudes displayed 
by important Spanish personalities, the most moderate 
of all—although this does not detract from the fact 
that he takes a firm stand in a definite direction—is- 
sues from a man who enjoys unusual prestige, and 
who is not among the emigres, but has remained in 
Spain. The Republican ex-Minister, Giménez Fer- 
nandez, has set down the principles and conditions 
which he believes would make feasible an authentic 
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movement on the part of the Catholic Democrats of 
Spain. Giménez Fernandez belonged to the party 
headed by Gil Robles, and was Minister of Agri- 
culture. He was perhaps the only representative of 
that party in the Republican Parliament and Govern- 
ment who really felt the democratic spirit and saw 
the need for social reform which would abolish the 
injustices of an archaic system of land holding. His 
advocacy of agrarian reform caused ill-will among 
the conservative classes, and even among many mem- 
bers of his own party. This, plus his attitude of per- 
sonal and political dignity during the past decade, 
when he valiantly braved the wrath of the Falange by 
his well-known non-monformism, lend him prestige 
and authenticity. 

Fernéndez suggests a plan for the peaceful evolution 
toward a democratic constitutional regime: “A polliti- 
cal formula must be propounded in order to avoid 
another civil war when we try to come out of the 
impasse in which we find ourselves. All political 
parties ought to collaborate in its application, by 
means of a provisional government in which all sec- 
tors of public opinion from Monarchism to Commun- 
ism would be represented in regional, provincial, and 
local governing bodies by the persons who formerly, 
under a democratic system, exercised such functions. 
The provisional government, within a maximum of 
one year, would reorganize the public services, resolve 
by just criteria the most urgent and daily problems 
and call for a plebiscite with universal suffrage and 
honest electoral rolls in order to decide what regime 
the country wants by a majority vote; the two solu- 
tions being: a republic with the Constitution of 1931 
and Diego Martinezz Barrio as President, or the 
monarchy with the Constitution of 1876 and Don Juan 
de Bourbon as King. At the same time, and by pro- 
portional representation, local and provincial gov- 
erning bodies would be elected as well as a Constitu- 
tional Assembly in which the form of sovereign power 
chosen by the electorate would submit whatever modi- 
fications were needed in the respective constitutions. 
In case neither of two forms proposed obtained an 
absolute majority, the National Assembly would pre- 
pare its own Constitution within a maximum period 
of six months, after which time provisional govern 
ment would disappear.” 

* + * 


THE REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 


OST of the Spaniards who, being in exile, can 

freely express their hopes, have rallied around 
the Republican Government set up in Mexico, and 
approved by the surviving members of the last Cortes 
elected in 1936 by the Spanish people. With Don 
Diego Martinez Barrio as President of the Republic 
and Don José Giral as premier, the Cabinet which was 
formed a year and a half ago has succeeded the 
Committee of Liberation which represented the Repub- 
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lican parties for several years, and the Socialist party 
too, despite the constant opposition of Negrin and the 
pro-Soviet faction of the Socialist Party, headed by 
him, and supported by the Communist Party and its 
fellow-travelers. 


The barring of the Communists from the former 
Committee of Liberation had resulted not only from 
the distrust aroused by the opportunism and past ac- 
tivity of the party (with its organs of espionage and 
secret police, its direct interference in the activities of 
the Republican Government). It also arose from 
wishes expressed by the Republican and Socialist 
underground in Spain itself. Hardly had its exclusion 
become known when the Communist Party set in mo- 
tion its characteristic intrigue, launching—in opposi- 
tion to the Committee of Liberation—an imaginary 
entity, the “Supreme Committee of National Union” 
said to represent the true Spanish resistance. This was 
claimed to exist on Spanish soil, founded by the Com- 
munist Party uniting Republicans and Socialists, and 
also Catholics and monarchists, even former Falangists 
now opposed to the Franco rule. But no one in the 
Spanish underground had then ever heard of such an 
organization and Dr. Negrin himself accused it of 
“lying,” while the Basques also opposed the supposed 
participation of the Basque Nationalists in the “Su- 
preme Committee.” The first manifesto was manu- 
factured outside Spain by the Communist Party when 
it found itself excluded from participation in the Com- 
mittee of Liberation. 


The Republican Government in exile represents all 
the parties of the former Popular Front, which won 
the 1936 elections. The entry into this Cabinet of a 
Communist Party delegate has not increased the 
strength of the ministerial aggregate, but rather: de- 
creased it. This is because of the lack of prestige of 
the new minister, and because of the modification of 
support which the Socialists are giving the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps there is no group that is today more 
decidedly anti-Communist, in emigration and in the 
underground, than that formed by the Socialist Unions 
(General Union of Workers), and by the most power- 
ful group of the Socialist Party, headed by Indalecio 
Prieto, except for the Anarcho Syndicalists who were 
always opposed to the Communist Party, and which 
demonstrated radical opposition to it during the civil 
war. 

It is curious to note the Soviet Union’s indifference 
to the Republican Government in exile. This Govern- 
ment has been recognized by Mexico and other coun- 
tries of South America, and by some of the satellites 
of Moscow, but not by the Kremlin. Russia realizes 
the scant probabilities of Communism in Spain. Her 
game is not the restoration of liberal democracy, such 
as the Republicans and Socialists favor, but the dic- 
tatorship of a daring minority which the Communist 
Party is trying to train. Communists are trying to 








penetrate into the democratic parties, by means of the 
united front tactic. 

In a Government-in-Exile declaration before the 
Parliament convened in Mexico, on November 7, 1945, 
the Cabinet committed itself to “organize completely 
free elections in which Spain expresses its political 
will and chooses its leaders.” And it asserted: “We 
do not want any solution other than a peaceful one.” 
But it added: “If ill fate, despite ourselves, should 
make a peaceful solution impossible . . ., thus demon- 
strating the immaturity of the moral international 
conscience, the Republican Government would not 
hesitate to accept, albeit with the greatest sense of 
grief, and it so states, ibe responsibility for violence, 
which would appear justified in such a case.” Perhaps 
the reference in this text is merely to pressure upon 
the powers which may exert an influence on the solu- 
tion of the Spanish question by adopting a firmer 
attitude. But, in any case, this hypothesis casts a 
shadow, which should have been avoided, on the peace- 


ful will of the members of the Government in exile. 
2 * * 


HOW CAN DEMOCRATIC 
POWERS HELP SPANISH DEMOCRACY? 


HE policy of the big powers with regard to a peace- 
ful solution for Spain might take the form of a 
threat of breaking diplomatic relations with Franco’s 
dictatorship, combined with intelligently directed ef- 
forts to negotiate the terms of his withdrawal, so that 
he may pave the way for a transition government. 
This first step could be adopted either by all of the 
United Nations or by the three great occidental democ- 
racies: USA, Great Britain-and France. These three 
nations have already undertaken certain similar action 
by means of their joint note of last March. It would 
be sufficient for them to set down in more detail the 
conditions under which a new Spanish Government 
would be recognized: guarantees of free elections, ful- 
fillment of international obligations, and the protec- 
tion of the basic rights of man. Many Spaniards are 
startled at the mere negative action against the present 
regime, which they almost unanimously detest. What 
the great majority of the country desires is to know 
what to expect of the regime which is to replace the 
present one. The assurance that a future government 
will be recognized by the big powers only if it rep- 
resents the will of the Spanish people, and that it 
would not be recognized if it were set up by dictatorial 
methods, would be well received by all those who 
desire to live in Spain under conditions of dignity and 
liberty, that is, by those who reject totalitarianism, be 
it Fascist or Communist. This would not constitute 
meddling in the internal affairs of Spain, but merely 
favoring the conditions under which Spain may rule 
herself. 
There was a time when such action in the part of the 
democratic governments would have had immediate 
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effect: the moment of the fall of Mussolini and Hitler. 
At that time, panic was so widespread among the 
Falangists that they began to take steps to flee. If the 
ambassadors of the democratic powers had appeared 
before Franco and had indicated to him that he should 
take the road of expatriation to save his life and that 
of his immediate collaborators, placing at his disposal 
a dozen transport planes, Franco and his aides would 
have sought refuge in Ireland or Argentina, and would 
bé presently occupied in playing among themselves at 
reconstructing their “government in exile.” 


Let us suppose, however, that this first step on the 
part of the United Nations did not produce the desired 
results; and that Franco refused to abandon power. 
Then the moment would arrive for those nations to 
break diplomatic relations. Certain of the powers who 
are interested in keeping in power have objected to 
this measure on the grounds that, if their ambassadors 
are withdrawn from Madrid, their governments will 
lose all control over the Spanish situation, and will 
not be able to continue diplomatic measures. But have 
such measures proven effective up to now? And have 
they really been initiated? Isn’t it about time to 
abandon all appeasement tactics? Many of those who 
are proposing a diplomatic break with Franco also 
urge a commercial break. This is a rather delicate 
matter, as the consequences of such a measure, if it 
assumed total nature, would fall on the Spanish 
people, more than on the Government, and the people 
would find that their already precarious material life 
would be made worse. 

Alter a diplomatic break with Franco, there is the 
problem of recognition—immediate or deferred—of 
another government. Some will maintain that legal 


representation belongs to only one constituted body, 


the Republican Government in exile, backed by some 
one hundred deputies of the last Cortes elected by the 
Spanish people; this is the body which has been 
recognized already by some states. Others will refuse 
to grant that this body has sufficient authority to speak 
in the name of the Spanish Republic, for, after ten 
years, it may be supposed that public opinion has 
changed profoundly and that free elections would now 
give different results than in 1936. Others would like 
to wait until the present Government in exile, or an- 
other one, has a territorial basis in Spain, forming a 
bridge in order to allow the Spanish people to choose 
by free elections their future government. The Giral 
Government has promised to resort to this procedure. 

Will this suffice to remove Fascist dictatorship from 
the scene entirely? It is possible, although not proba- 
ble, that Franco, who is supported by the Falange and 
especially by the Army, -is planning to perpetuate his 
system. It is a fact that the ineffectuality of last 
summer’s deliberations in the UN Security Council, 





resulted in strengthening Franco; but this was due to ™ 
lack of unanimity. Franco’s opponents were disillu- 
sioned by the ineffectuality of the discussion. The 
worst that the Democracies can allow is a Soviet con- 
trol over Franco’s opposition. This would give the’ 
Spanish dictator the chance to parry with the thrust 
that there is no other choice but to keep the present 
regime going or to fall into Stalin’s arms. And most} 
Spaniards don’t want either alternative. The blind 
policy of non-intervention practiced by the democ- 
racies in 1936-39 led to tolerance of scandalous bi- 
lateral interventions on the part of the ‘otalitarian | 
governments. The continuation now of this absurd 7 
policy of non intervention is already leading ideologi- 7 
cally to unilateral intervention by the Soviet totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


* * ue 


CONCLUSIONS 


ERE are not one but several possible solutions. 

All which have been here condensed were once and — 
again proposed by people looking for a way out. The 
democratic issue is the only one which may be called § 
a real solution. It is for this reason that the several § 
ways of evolution suggested in order to conserve’ 
under a disguise a regime that is unworthy of being 
perpetuated, cannot satisfy a democratic conscience.” 
Neither a renewed experiment of civil war or revolu- 
tion leading to a totalitarianism of different color but} 
of catastrophic consequences for Spain as for the 
occidental world. 

The interests of Spain coincide with those of the 7 
democratic nations and with those of the international % 
community as a whole, in ending the Franco regime | 
and having it replaced by a real democracy. Two main 
dangers are to be avoided: the relapse into civil war, 
and the interference of foreign powers in the task of } 
reshaping the new institutions, which must be done by 
Spaniards alone. But the responsibility of the democ- | 
racies in the creation of international conditions for 
the free decision of the Spanish destiny by Spanish 
citizenry is one which arose during the Spanish war 
when the democratic powers blindly allowed the total- 7 
itarian forces to intervene. 

Only a dynamic policy on the part of the democ- 
racies can create those prerequisites for the Spanish © 
people to free themselves from tyranny. j 

The international community, as well as Spain, re- | 
quires that this solution be reached by non-violent 
means. Any abusive meddling, or any direct inter-% 
vention would be dangerous and difficult to justify. 7 
But mediation by the democratic powers or the inter- 
national community would be a peaceful and friendly ~ 
act welcomed by the Spanish people, who are thirsty © 
for peace, liberty and justice. 
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